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It's how to ask for the world's best knife. 
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Wusthof was once again rated the #1 knife by 
America's top independent product testing institute. 
Professional chefs and cooking enthusiasts worldwide 
know this and will settle for nothing less. Nor should you. 

Don't forget.-.ask for "vooos-toff." 



WUSTHOF' The Knife 

SINCE 1814. SOLINGEN, GERMANY. 




Shown is a Classic cook's knife. Wusthof is available at Williams-Sonoma and fine stores everywhere, www.wusthof.com 
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by Cheryl Alters Jamison & Bill Jamison 
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♦ Quick (under 

45 minutes) 

♦ Make-ahead 

♦ Vegetarian 

♦ Baking 




70 Slow-Cooked Pot Roast with 
Mustard & Horseradish Gravy 



tools 

Butter crock, 1 8 
Caper spoons, 71 
Instant-read thermom- 
eters, built-in handle, 69 
Silicone potholders, 1 8 
Slow cookers, 20-21; 

adapting recipes to, 21 
Potato mashers, 45-46 
Ramekins for pots de 

creme, 65, 69 
Ricers, 44, 45-46 



recipes 

Cover Recipe 

Double-Cheese Penne with Sausage & Hot 
Cherry Peppers, 82C 

Meat, Poultry, Fish & Shellfish 

♦ Chicken Cacciatore with Sauteed Mushrooms 
& Zucchini, 37 

Chicken Piccata with Fried Capers, 82C 

♦ Chicken Stew with Spinach, Potatoes & 
Porcini, 39 

♦ Chicken Thighs with Sausage & Braised 
Fennel, 40 

♦ Chinese-Style Spareribs , 59 
Crisp Cod with Soy-Ginger Dipping Sauce, 
82C 

Orange-Chile Stir-Fry, 72 
Salmon Hash & Dilled Creme Fraiche, 51 
Seared Strip Steak with Lemony Couscous 
Tabbouleh, 82C 

♦ Slow-Cooked Memphis Ribs with Barbecue 
Sauce, 59 

♦ Slow-Cooked Pot Roast with Mustard & 
Horseradish Gravy, 70 

♦ Southwestern Spiced Chicken & Black Bean 
Stew, 38 

Stir-Fried Shrimp with Spinach & Peanut 
Noodles, 82C 

Pasta 

♦ Double-Cheese Penne with Sausage & Hot 
Cherry Peppers, 82C 

Soups 

♦ Chicken Noodle Soup with Ginger, Shiitakes & 
Leeks, 63 

♦ Potato, Asparagus & Fennel Ragout, 82C 

♦ Cinnamon Beef Noodle Soup, 61 

♦ Spicy Noodle Soup with Shrimp & Coconut 
Milk, 62 

Side Dishes 

♦ ♦ Creamy Mashed Yukon Gold Potatoes, 47 
♦ ♦♦ Quick-Roasted Beet Slices, 42 

♦ ♦ Slow-Roasted Beet Wedges, 43 

♦ ♦ Smashed Red-Skinned Potatoes with Boursin 

&Scallions, 47 

Spanish Braised Spinach with Chickpeas, 82C 

♦ Tostones (Pan-Fried Green Plantains), 29 

43 Slow-Roasted Beet Wedges 
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♦ ♦ Ultimate Fluffy Mashed Potatoes, 46 

Warm Cabbage Slaw with Bacon Dressing, 22 
Warm Roasted Beets & Shallots with Crisp 
Prosciutto Dressing, 43 

Appetizers & Beverages 

♦ Chinese-Style Spareribs , 59 

♦ Spicy Southwestern Bloody Marys, 50 

♦ Slow-Cooked Memphis Ribs with Barbecue 
Sauce, 59 

♦ Tostones (Pan-Fried Green Plantains), 29 

Salads 

♦ ♦ ♦ Frilly Lettuce Salad on a Bed of Beets with 

Lemon-Walnut Vinaigrette, 42 

Sauces, Condiments & Seasonings 

♦ ♦ ♦ Dilled Creme Fraiche, 51 

♦ ♦♦ Lemon-Walnut Vinaigrette, 42 

Breads 

♦ ♦♦ Herbed Buttermilk Biscuits, 52 

Desserts, Cakes & Pastry 

♦ Baked Plantains with Brown Sugar & Rum, 29 

♦ ♦ Broiled Grapefruit, 52 

♦ ♦ Chocolate French Toast Sandwiches, 82C 

♦ ♦ Chocolate Pots de Creme, 66 

♦ ♦ Coffee-Caramel Pots de Creme, 67 

♦ ♦ Lemon Pots de Creme, 67 

♦ ♦ ♦ Thick & Chewy Chocolate-Chip Cookies, 55 

♦ ♦ ♦ Thin & Crisp Chocolate-Chip Cookies, 55 



techniques & 
ingredients 

Asian chile paste, choosing & using, 72 
Asian noodles, choosing for soups, 60-61 ; 

rinsing or not, 26; 
Beets, roasting. 41-43 
Butter, role in baking. 54 
Cabbage, choosing & using, 22 23; coring, 68 
Chicken, slicing cutlets, 71 
Coconut milk, vs. coconut cream, 63 
Custards, cooking, 65-66 
Eggs, frying, 71 ; poaching, 71 ; warming, 54 
Fennel, coring, 68 
Fish sauce, choosing, 63 
Flour, measuring properly, 54 
Fregola, 18 
Fromage blanc, 1 8 
Heating pans & fats, 26 
Minn, choosing, 63 
Lomongrass, choosing & trimming, 63 
Moscatel vinegar, 1 6 
Olives, storing, 26 

Plantains, choosing & using, 28; peeling, 29 
Potatoes, mashing & smashing, 44-46 
Ribs, carving, 57; roasting, 57-58; trimming 

a rack to the St, Louis cut, 69 
Salmon, cooking simply tor hash, 51 
Sesame oil, toasted vs, untoasted, 63 
Soy sauce, choosing, 63 
Sugar, role in baking, 54 
Tomatoes, canned whole, taste test, 74 
Toxicity of fruits & vegetables, 30 
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The Handv-est Cooking Tool You'll Ever Own! 




REPLACES TONGS -FORKS -SPATULA 



* Does not bleed or mark meats 

* Turns flips moves and carries food in a 
flash 

* Does not scrape up grease like a spatula 
f * Makes food handling quicker, safer and 

easier 

* Dealer inquiries welcome 

Order online at PIG TAlTV^ 
www.pjgtailfl.com F00 ° J 
Toll free: 866-398-6617 / 



EarthStqne 

WOOaFIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TASTY AND HEALTHY COOKING 
Call for a free brochure 

800-840-4915 

6717 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, CA 91201 
www. earth stoneovens com 
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Culinary ^Adventures 

Tuscany, France & Marrakech 

Luxury villas, fine food, 

wine & cultur^^^. 

Wwjhode&choploflS^ 
Call 1-888-2$gBV3!m^ 
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Profile 



Ming Tsai 

Chef/Owner 

Blue Ginger 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Cuisine 

East Meets West 

Favorites 

Sake-Miso Marinated Alaskan 
Butterfish with Wasabi Oil, 
Soy Syrup and Vegetarian 
Soba Noodle Sushi 

Preferred Preparation 
Surface 

BoosBlock® professional 
cutting boards by John Boos 
& Co. — BoosBlock cutting 
boards carry the NSF® seal 
of approval 

Call 1.217.347.7701 

John Boos & Co. 

www.johnboos.com 
sales@johnboos.com (NSF® 
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We're Big 
on Pepper! 

\ William bounds Ltd. 

S 310-375-0507 

www.wroboundsltd.com 

S>2003 William Bounds, Ud. 
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Go casual for winter gatherings 

It's no mistake that this issue of Fine Cooking is full of comfort 
food, since this is the time of year we crave warming stews 
and soups and homey favorites like mashed potatoes and 
chocolate-chip cookies. If you're entertaining, whether it's for 
a couple of friends on a Saturday night or a small crowd for the 
Super Bowl, remember your guests will appreciate simple, 
satisfying food, too. The menus below (and our "Breakfast with 
Friends" menu on p. 48) are big on flavor without being too 
fussy. Note: Be sure to check each recipe's yield, as you may 
have to double or halve a recipe. 



Easy Dinner for Two 

Chicken Piccata with 
Fried Capers, p.82C 

St earned Brocco// 

Creamy Mashed 
Yukon Golds with 
Fresh Herbs, p. 47 



Mashed Yukon Gold potatoes— with 
a little parsley and basil added— are 
a great partner for lemony chicken 
piccata. Add a side of steamed 
broccoli to round out the meal. 



Mostly Make-Ahead 
Comfort Menu 

Slow-Cooked Pot Roast 

with Mustard & 
Horseradish Gravy, p. 70 

Ultimate Fluffy Mashed 
Potatoes, p. 46 

Simple Green Salad 

Chocolate Pots de Creme, 
p. 66 

Make the puddings the night be- 
fore. Turn on your slow cooker for 
the pot roast (or use a Dutch oven 
and reheat before serving). Wash a 
little lettuce, and all you'll have to 
do at the last minute is make the 
potatoes and dress the salad. 



Saturday Night Supper 
with Friends 

Frilly Lettuce Salad 
on a Bed of Beets with 
Lemon-Walnut Vinaigrette, 
p. *2 

Chicken Thighs with 
Sausage a Braised 
Fennel, p. 40 

Lemon Pots de Creme, 

A tew bright flavors — goat cheese 
and watercress in the salad, 
fennel in the chicken stew, lemon 
in the dessert— are a nice contrast 
to the deeper winter flavors in 
this menu 



Soul-Warming Sunday Lunch 

Spicy Southwestern 
Bloody Mary, p. 50 

Tosfones (Fried Plantains), p. 29 

Slow-Cooked Memphis Ribs 
with Barbecue Sauce, p. 59 

Warm Cabbage Slaw, p. 22 

Herbed Buttermilk Biscuits, p. 52 

Chocolate-Chip Cookies, p. 55 

A great menu for the Super Bowl. Salty, 
crispy tostones make a delicious snack with 
smoky, chipotle-laced Bloody Marys. While 
the game's on, guests can make up a plate of 
Memphis-style spareribs, warm cabbage 
slaw, and biscuits. Have a batch of chocolate- 
chip cookies on hand for the fourth quarter. 
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Merlot Lovers! 

Special Offer from Geerlings & Wade 

A Order 6 bottles of our 
Borie Manoux French 
Merlot for just $6.58 each! 
This exclusive wine will 
conveniently be shipped 
- direct to your door. 

Call today for: 

• FREE Shipping 

• FREE Wine Collector's 
Crate (holds 12 btls.) 

•FREE Food & Wine 
Pairing Guide 

All for the low total 
price of $39.48! 

Your purchase of 
our fine 
Merlot a. 
is 100% H it 
guaranteed! 

Call toll free: 

1-866-546-WINE (9463) 
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Geerlings & Wade is a licensed retailer. Some 
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Solve all splatters problem 
with SpatterMaster® covers. 




/ i \ 
Simply place SpatterMaster® 2- 
piece cover over pots, pans or woks 

I 



The ONLY shield that can 
contain splatters even while 
stirring, adding or removing 
food — through a patented 
and revolutionary spatula- 
access doorway. 



Boiling 
of Sauces, 
Chilis 



Pan Cooking 
of Hamburgers. 
Bacons 



Deep 
Frying 



$19.95 

Risk-Free 
30-Day Money 
Back 100% 
Satisfaction 
Guarantee. 



TO ORDER: 
Send check or money 
order, adding $7.50 for 
shipping/handling, to: 



U.S. Ace Technology Company 
P.O.Box 1 090 
Hockessin, DE 19707 
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Perfect 

Espresso 

Everytime 

Explore the 
fool-proof 
Nespresso System 
at 1st in Coffee. 



Visit us at 

www.1stincoffee.com or call 800-709-8210 
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Emile Henry, 




Clay Magnifique... 

Emile Henry brings out the flavor in every dish. 

Call about our complete collection. 1-302-326-4800 
www. emilehenry. com 
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from the editor 




COLD WEATHER, WARM KITCHEN 

Every season has its culinary delights, but for me, winter is the 
best time to cook. True, my choice of tomato is now limited to 
sun-dried or canned (which isn't necessarily a bad thing — see 
the Tasting Panel on p. 74), and the pots of herbs outside my 
kitchen door just look like mounds of snow, but classic winter 
dishes — stews, braises, roasted meats and vegetables, pud- 
dings — are my favorites. I'm always fascinated by the alchemy 
that turns a few vegetables, a cheap cut of meat, and plain old 
water into a deeply flavored, soul-warming experience. But as 
any good cook knows, it's not really magicthat does the trans- 
formation, it's understanding your ingredients and using good 
technique — information that we try to highlight in each issue 
of Fine Cooking. And on the subject of winter cooking, 
see p. 1 4 for the announcement about our holiday 
cookie exchange — we wantyourbest recipes so you 
can be part of our next Holiday Baking issue. 

—Martha Holm berg, 
editor in chief 
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A curiously resourceful 
reader 

I'm a new subscriber (a crossover 
from Fine Woodworking), and I 
love your magazine. I just 
wanted to make a plea and share 
an anecdote. 

Plea: Please don't abandon the 
"Cooking Without Recipes" fea- 
ture. It's a wonderful idea. I loved 
the one on cream sauce pastas. 

Anecdote: I had a great time 
making the peppermint brown- 
ies from the Fine Cooking #52, 
p. 49. They were very good, al- 
though I was forced to make one 
rather unconventional replace- 
ment. The night before I 
planned to take the brownies to 
a party, I went to three super- 
markets in search of peppermint 
extract. I struck out and was 
despondent in the checkout line 
at the third market. Suddenly, 
there appeared before me a curi- 



ously strong solution. 

I rushed home and ground up 
about two dozen newly pur- 
chased Altoids and cut back on 
the sugar a bit. The brownies 
were great, and we all went 
home with fresh breath. 

This may explain why I'm so 
keen to cook without recipes. 

— Jeff Diamond, via e-mail 

Keep it colder, 
keep it longer 

The Holiday Baking issue (#54) 
is excellent. I am considering a 
scale because of your article. 
One small thing: on p. 34 in 
Great Finds, you feature Saco 
powdered buttermilk. I use it, 
and it does work well. However 
you say it keeps indefinitely in 
the cupboard, but the carton 
says to keep refrigerated after 
opening f or the longest shelf lif e. 
— Gary Havlatka, via e-mail 
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Have you tried the premium 



Delicious! 

(fat & gluten free, too!) 
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ChefsChoice 

WafflePrd Taste / Texture Select™ Model 830 



Imagine! 

Delicious 
waffles in just 
90 seconds! 



Unique Quad Baking System lets you select the ideal: 

✓ FLAVOR - retain aroma 

s TEXTURE ■ ensp exterior or deep bake 

✓ COLOR - golden to brown 

Fast Bake for crisp exterior, moist interior, Of 
Deep Bake for uniformly-baked texture. 




EdgeCraft 

For {tw tittm nsral you c*H 

(800) 342-3255 



www edgocraft com 
Q2h Soutfmood R(l 
Avondale PA 1931 1 
<O2002 EdgeCraft Corp 
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A dough with a 
different purpose 

In Fine Cooking #52, Carolyn 
Weil's butter pie dough recipe 
(p. 78) called for 2 cups of un- 
bleached all-purpose flour, but 
in the Holiday Baking issue 
(#54) Carolyn's butter pie 
dough recipe called for 2V2 cups 
of unbleached all-purpose flour 
(with the other remaining ingre- 
dients exactly the same). Why is 
there such a difference? Please 
comment! 

— Katherine Wong, via e-mail 

Editors' reply: Carolyn made her 
dough in the Holiday Baking 
issue "sturdier" and slightly less 
rich so that making the leaf dec- 
orations would be easier. Even 
with the extra flour, however, the 
dough is flaky and buttery and 
suitable for most pies. 

What's the rush? 

We like being in the kitchen 

I have to take exception with 
your lead story on preparing a 
Thanksgiving meal in under four 
hours (#53, p. 44). 

Like so many other families, 
we are busy and appreciate 
time-saving tips. But like fami- 
lies who love to cook, time in the 
kitchen preparing good food for 
friends and family is time away 
from the rush and impatience of 
our everyday lives. Let's not let 
fairy tales of 15-minute meals 
and weight loss in 30 seconds a 
day spill over to one of the most 
enjoyable activities we pursue. 
Our mothers told us that good 
takes time — they were right. 

— Neil Salkind, via e-mail ♦ 



Cooking 

...around the country 

January 24-26: Boston 
Cooks! World Trade Center, 
Boston. Celebrity chef demos, 
kitchen equipment, cookbooks, 
and specialty foods. For info, 
visit www.bostoncooks.com. 

January 3 1 through Febru- 
ary 2: Twin Cities Food & Wine 
Experience at the Minneapolis 
Convention Center. Wine- 
makers' dinner, wine lunches, 
grand tastings, seminars, and 
equipment. Call 866-895-891 1 
or see www.foodwineshow.com 
for details. 

February 1-2: Boston Wine 
Expo at the World Trade Center, 
Boston. Hundreds of wines 
from around the world, celebrity 
chefs, wine tasting seminars, 
and a Vintner's Dinner and 
Sunday Brunch. Call 877-946- 
3976 or visit www.wine- 
expo.com for information. 

February 25-26: Contributing 
editor Molly Stevens teaches 
classes at Sur La Table in 
Dallas. Call 21 4-21 9-4404 or 
visit www.surlatable.com for info. 

March 15-16: Napa Valley 
Mustard Festival, Napa, Califor- 
nia at the Napa Exposition. 
Mustards gourmet products, 
wines, and specialty brews. For 
info, call 707-938-1 133 or visit 
www.mustardfestival.org. 

March 18: Editor-in-chief 
Martha Holmberg teaches 
weekend dinner menus at De 
Gustibus Cooking School at 
Macy's in New York City. For 
information and reservations, 
call 212-439-1714. 

March 26-30: Fine Cooking 
joins its sister publications from 
The Taunton Press at the West- 
ern Massachusetts Home & 
Garden Show at the Eastern 
States Exposition Grounds, 
West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. For a schedule, visit www 
.westernmasshomeshow.com. 



Cook Street School of Fine Cooking 

Intensive Food & Wine Career Program 
Classic French & Italian Technique 
European Culinary Tour • Accelerated Program 




Thr mint inspiring learning 
environment in the 
industry. 



all: 



503 30B 9300 

www.cookstreet.com 
Denver, Colorado 
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Shipped f roll Nationwide 

CALL 1 (800)-4-HEAVEN 
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A Gourmets' Toolbox 

for the passionate cook 
*Chefs Choice 

Factory Authorized Dealer 
Free Practice Knife 
With Every Sharpener 

*Baking Tools 

Ateco Baking Supplies 
Pastry & Baking Mats 
Elastomolds & Pani-Molds 
Doughmakers Gourmet Bakeware 

*Bron, Matter and Benriner 
7 Different Mandolines 
3 Spiral Slicers 

*Gadgetville 

*Raclette Cheese Makers 
*Messermeister Elite Cutlery 
*Chasseur Enameled Cast Iron 




CREPEMAKERS 

(FOR YOURSELF OR AN ARMY) 



sharpHnives.com 

Unique Culinary Tools 



i 



Personal Service 



Shop Sa 
Call us Toll Free 1.888.797.8300 
Complimentary Gift Wrapping * $4.95 Shipping 
An Internet Catalog www.sharpknives.com 
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Fine Cooking 



(800) 822-5564 

We Bring you the 

World's Finest 
Gourmet Delicacies 

CUSTOM GIFT BASKETS 

Cavior. I'oie Gras. Salmon. Wild Came, NoutJrgue, Smithficld 
Mam. Toas, Condiments, Honeys, Preserves. Truffle OH. Olive 
Oils. Argan Oil. Freshly Roasted Nuts , Coffees. Crystallized 
Flowers. Praline Paste. Rare & Exotic Chefs* Specialties. Vanilla 
Lxiracrs. Fine Chocolates. Chestnut I lour. Chestnut products, 
Sauces, Mustards, Vinegars. Organic Foods, and much more* 
VVV shtp virtually tiny where w the worhi. 




800-847-4474 


tfj^L' ^^^^^ 


OREGON 

PINOT NOIR CLUB 


C J A 1 

Second Annual 

GOURMET RAFT TRIP 

6 Days and 5 nights of whitewater, gourmet meals 
and awesome wines! Two trips in August 2003. 


oregonpinotnoir.com 



nunc 



Your best ON-LINE source for top 
professional cooking and baking 
equipment for home and commercial 
kitchens. 

Our full line of Chocovision™ 
chocolate tempering equipment is 
perfect for professionals 
& home hobbyists alike. 
Starting at only $319.95 



www.selectappliance.com 

Phone (888) 235-0431 • Fax (650) 755-8624 
We offer FREE Shipping • All Major Credit Cards Accepted. 
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Products For A Chefs Pantry 



Professional chefs have been known to shop our line 
of gourmet citrus infused olive oils, avocado oils and 
other rare citrus products. And that's no surprise, 
because we search the world for the most delicious 
and rare citrus creations. We usually stock citrus products 
before other gourmet stores even discover them. Then again, 
citrus is our business, from dwarf trees to pure oils for baking. 
Do what chefs do. Call us toll-free 866.4.CITRUS or visit our 
Gardener's Kitchen on the web. 



www.dwarfcitrus.com 
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Micrsplanis 

Sharpen C u I f t i n g Too "Ts 



For more information on the full line of Microplane® 
Graters call 1-800-555-2767 or visit www microplane com. 
Available atSur La Table and other specialty retail stores 
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5llpat >' -The original non-stick baking mot from France. 

No grease needed, easy to clean and reusable thousands of times. 
Great for freezing and baking | temperatures from -40*F to 500°F) 
This silicone fiberglass mat is FDA, NSF®. and Kosher certified. 



Available at your favorite specialty gourmet store 
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We want your best cookie recipe 




Missed this year's Holiday Baking 
issue? Get it at 800-888-8286 



This time of year, you may be turning your 
attention to planning your spring garden, but 
at Fine Cooking, we're jumping ahead to next 
Christmas and our next Holiday Baking issue. 

We love the idea of a cookie exchange-each 
member of a group of, say, eight friends makes 
eight dozen of her or his favorite cookie. Then 
they all exchange, and each friend ends up with 
a dozen each of eight different kinds of cookie. 
We'd like to try a "virtual" version of a cookie 
exchange with our readers, sharing the recipes 
if not the cookies themselves. 

So send us your favorite original holiday cookie 
recipe. Our baking guru and contributing editor 
Abby Dodge will review, test, and choose a 

great selection that well publish 
in our next Holiday Baking issue, 
due out November 2003. 

Be sure your recipe is original, 
meaning it's something you've 
developed yourself or an old 
family favorite (not a recipe 
that you cut out of a magazine 
a few years ago,., we need to be 
mindful of copyright issues.) 
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And tell us why this cookie is so good-the 
flavor, texture, keeping qualities, looks, best 
version of a traditional cookie, easy to do 
ahead-whatever makes it one of your favorites. 



Tips for 
writing a 
great cookie 
recipe: 

Flour. If you can, use a 
scale and tell us how much 
the flour weighs. If you use 
measuring cups, please 
spoon the flour into the cup 
and level it off with a knife. 
And tell us what brand of 
flour you use. 

Sugar: Specify granulated, 
light, or dark brown sugar. 

Eggs: Specify what size 
and how warm or cool. 

Nuts: Specify how finely 
chopped, toasted or not. 

Describe the texture of the 

dough at various stages- 
should it feel crumbly, stiff, 
sticky, silky? Tell us the size 
of the drop or the thickness 
of the slice, as well as the 
type of pan you use and 
whether it's greased or 
ungreased. Precision and 
detail will help us get the 
results you want us to get. 

Deadline: Send entries by 
mail, fax, or e-mail to be re- 
ceived on or before April 1 , 
2003 to: Cookie Exchange, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506; fax 203-426- 
3434; orfc@taunton.com 
(put "cookie exchange" in 
the subject line). 



EXPLORE A COOK'S 

PARADISE 




We offer an unsurpassed 
selection of cookware, 
tableware, tools and more 
from around the world, 
marvelous culinary 
demonstrations and 
a terrific all-occasion 
gift registry. 



Retail Stores 
Catalog 800 243-0852 

Culinary Program 
www.surlatable.com 



Fine equipment for cooks and 
professional chefs since 1972 
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-90th Winrwr^rr - 
1912-2002 

"Shop Where The Chefi Shop" 

Fine Italian Meats, Cheeses, Olive Oil, 
Vinegar, Tomatoes, Pasta and more! 

Shop us on-line at 
www.tasteitaly.com 
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0\NC\AM\ #1 Super Stainless S+eel 
• Overall length 8" (V blade), (Sbony handle 
• Promotional Price 521.00 

w/leather case 525.00 
55 S&f I (LISA OA + 8.25% W) 
Japanese Knife Hrochnre & Order 
1-800-443-5512 

WWW. .com 



fl IDA TOOL INC. 

1333 San Pablo Avenue, Berkel ev, £>A 94702 



Your kitchen is NALGENE Territory 

Keeping things fresh and organized is a common 
kitchen dilemma for today's busy cooks. For years, 
=*mt our quality reputation has led outdoor 
enthusiasts to use our bottles and 
containers for critical provisions. 
With NALGENE Products, storing 
your culinary ingredients 
is convenient and easy 
For a FREE NALGENE 
Products catalog call 
1-877-523-0635 or visit 
www.nalgene-outdoor.com 

NALGENE 

nut kuiJi 

WLADE - - ■ ~~" 




Maryland Crabcakes 
Overnight 



Lump 
Crabmeat 



tmL 



No 
Fillers 



Made Fresh - Delivered 12 hrs. Later 
Fed Ex Priority Overnight 

Toll Free (888) 539-6559 
Fenwick Crabhouse 

Order Online 
www.crabcakeexpress.com 
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She Turned Her Passion For Cooking 
Into A Profitable Business! 



H ave utensils, will travel could be Susan Titcomb's motto. Fourteen years ago, 
Titcomb, a 41 year old mother of two from San Diego, California, had a passion for 
cooking and a desire to control her own destiny. Armed with an idea, her husband's 
support, very little capital and virtually no business experience, she started the 
country's first personal chef service. Personally Yours Personal Chef Service became 
an overnight success and spurred her on to become a cofounder of the United States 
Personal Chef Association. * A personal chef can make $35,000 to $50,000 a year, 

depending upon the hours worked and the 
number of clients", says Titcomb. Since 
most clients work full-time, Titcomb goes 
I into their home and cooks 10 meals for the 
whole family. Her service includes grocery 
H shopping, preparation, cooking, packaging 
and cleanup. With a cost as low as $10 per 
meal, per person, Titcomb always has a 
long waiting list. So what does it take to 
^^^^^^^^B become a personal chef? "Organization, 
i^a. 1^9 persistence, a love of cooking and a little 

know how," says Titcomb. For more 
information, call the United States Personal 
Chef Association at 1-800-995-2138 or 
go to http://www.uspca.com. Training 
and resources available for all 
experience levels. 
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Though bom and raised in England. MARTIN COURTMAN 
("Pot de Cremer p. 64) is completely at home living and 
cooking in northern California, where he has been the 
executive chef at Chateau Souverain winery in Sonoma for 
the past twelve years. Martin trained in classic French 
technique at Harlow College in Essex and graduated as 
valedictorian of his class with top honors. 
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Steve Johnson 




Eva Katz 




Susie Middleton 



TONY ROSENFELD ("Chicken 
Stews," p. 36) learned the impor- 
tance of seasoning food well and 
trusting good, simple flavors as a 
cook at Bastianelli al Molo in 
Fiumicino, Italy. After apprenticing 
with Giuliano Bugialli at his cook- 
ing school in Florence, Tony 
honed his cooking skills in Boston 
(at L'Espalier and Anago restau- 
rants) and his food writing skills 
(for The Boston Globe) before 
landing at Fine Cooking in 2001 , 
where he's an associate editor. 

SUSI E M I DDLETON ( Beets, 
p. 41 ) learned to roast beets in 
the wood-fired 600°F ovens of 
Al Forno Restaurant in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. "It's a lot 
easier to roast beets at home, 
since you won't singe your arms 
when you reach into the oven, r 
she says. Susie is the executive 
editor of Fine Cooking. 

ROY FINAMORE and MOLLY 
STEVENS ("Mashed Potatoes," 
p. 44) are the authors of the ac- 
claimed potato bible, One Potato, 
Two Potato. They frequently take 
to the road, bringing the secrets 
of perfect mashed potatoes to 
cooking schools around the 
country. Roy is a leading editor 
of lifestyle and cookbooks at 
Clarkson Potter, where his authors 
have included Martha Stewart, 
Diana Kennedy, and Ina Garten. 
Molly is a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking. 

As evinced by their latest book, 
A Real American Breakfast, 
CHERYL ALTERS JAMISON 
and BILL JAMISON ("Breakfast 
with Friends," p. 48) are breakfast 
experts. The duo has written a 
dozen cookbooks and guides 



to food, culture, barbecue, and 
travel. Several of their best- 
selling titles— American Home 
Cooking, Smoke & Spice, and 
Born to Grill— have snagged 
coveted awards from the James 
Beard Foundation and the 
International Association of 
Culinary Professionals. 

BONNIE GORDER-HINCHEY 

("Chocolate-Chip Cookies," 
p. 53) is the director of culinary 
services for Publicis Dialog, one 
of the top five marketing communi- 
cations agencies. She's a food 
scientist who has developed 
recipes for Starbucks, General 
Mills, and Nestle. 

Although throughout the year 
there's a large, wood-burning 
grill in his bustling Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, restaurant The 
Blue Room, STEVE JOHNSON 
("Oven-Roasted Ribs," p. 56) 
understands the plight of the 
grilling aficionado in the cold 



winter months. In response to the 
Northeast's long, snowy winters, 
Steve created his oven-roasted 
ribs. In the summer months, Steve 
likes fishing the Atlantic for 
striped bass and bluefish, and 
grilling, of course. He contributed 
to the recently released The 
Pleasures of Slow Food. 

EVA KATZ ("Asian Noodle 
Soups," p. 60) called the east 
coast of Australia home for three 
years, where almost every neigh- 
borhood had an Asian noodle 
shop. While in Australia, Eva 
wrote for Australian Gourmet 
Traveler and Australian Vogue 
and was the culinary consultant 
to an Australian winery. Before 
moving to the other side of the 
world, she worked as the test 
kitchen director at Cook's 
Illustrated. She studied and 
taught at the Cambridge School 
of Culinary Arts in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. She now lives 
in Boston. 
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Photos: Kurt Mundahl (Courtman); all others, Scott Phillips. 



The Sullivan Advantage 




IGradudle 
Employmenl Success 



At Sullivan University, our students 
develop a professional attitude and 
gain the real -world experience they 

need to succeed in the growing 
hospitality and food service fields. 

• Baking & Pastry Arts 

• Culinary Arts 

• Professional Catering 
• Hospitality Management 

• Hotel/Restaurant Management 
• Travel, Tourism 
& Event Management 



4 
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Sullivan University 

National Center for Hospitality Studies 

www.sullivan.edu 

Online classes are available! 
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Risotto this good in only seven minutes? 

Duromatic'- Amazing Pressure Cookers from Kuhn Rikon 




COOKWARE AND COOKS' TOOLS 



To learn more about Duromatic, visit kuKnrikon.com or call 800-662-5882 for our cat a Jog. 



YOU'LL SNEEZE 
WITH DELIGHT. 
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PATENTED 
LOCK-iN CROWN 
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From contemporary to 
classical, Vic Firth has created 
the perfect peppermill. 

A patented lock-in crown 
nut maintains 
any selected 
grind sett i n g 
and a patented 
stainless steel 
mechanism pops 
out for easy cleaning. They're 
available in a variety of styles 
and finishes and 
JM they're guaranteed 
I for life. 
I™b^BJ Everything should 

POPS UP FOR ... 

easycleaning be ma de th is we II. 

vie riiM h 

PURCHASE ONLINE AT 
VICFIRTHGOURMET.COM 
OR 

FOR A RETAILER NEAR YOU 
CONTACT PEDRINI USA 
PH. 631-472-4501/FAX 631-472-4504 

READER SERVICE NO. 92 
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COMPILED BY TONY ROSENFELD 



An alternative 
to balsamic 

This unusually sweet, amber- 
colored vinegar is made 
from Moscatel, a Spanish 
dessert wine. The vinegar's 
light bite is subtle enough 
to accompany roasted fish 
or chicken. You can also add 
a drizzle to a dessert where 
a touch of tartness is needed. 
A 1 7 -ounce bottle is $6 at 
Ideal Cheese Shop (800-382- 
0109; www.idealcheese.com). 




Smooth, tangy cheese 

The incredibly tangy flavor and smooth mouth- 
feel of Vermont Butter & Cheese's fromage blanc 
belie the factthat this versatile cheese has no fat. 
I like to use it dolloped over fresh berries or melon 
with a sprinkling of brown sugar, but you can use 
it in savory dishes like mashed potatoes, as well 
as in dips, dressings, and sauces. It's suscep- 
tible to curdling, so it's best not to heat it. $3.50 
for 8 ounces at supermarkets; or call 800-884- 
6287 or visit www. vtbutterandcheeseco.com. 




Countertop crock 
keeps butter soft 

Modeled after traditional 
French butter crocks to 
keep butter fresh but at 
room-temperature soft- 
ness, the Butter Bell lets 
you avoid the daily hassle 
of getting butter soft 
enough to spread on toast. 
Its set-up is simple: pack 
a 4-ounce stick of butter 
into the bell-shaped 
container and invert it into 
the water-filled holder. 
The water creates a seal 
with the butter, helping it 
stay cool and fresh for a 
couple of weeks, though 
you need to change the 
water every few days. 
$19.95 at King Arthur 
Flour (800-827-6836; 
www. kingarthur flour, com). 
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Silicone potholders double as trivets 

The manufacturer 
describes these bubbled 
silicone squares as pot- 
holders, but we've found 
them most useful as trivets. 
They successfully prevent the 
transfer of heat to delicate surfaces. 
Even better, they're easy to store, won 
stain like hot pads, and, though a little 
floppy work fine as potholders in a pinch. 
$6.99 each at PCD Cutlery (800-859-6994 
wmv.cutlery.com). 



Toasted pasta is an easy side dish 

Fregola, made by rubbing 
semolina flour and water 
into pea-sized rounds and 
then toasting them, is a 
staple of the Italian island 
of Sardinia, where the pasta 
is often paired with brothy 
stews or served as baked 
pasta. I like to boil fregola 
until it's just tender and 
then bake it in the oven 
under roasted meats or 
sausage. A 1.1-pound bag 
is $4.95 at Fonnaggio 
Kitchen (888-212-3224; 
wmv.forinaggiokitchen. com ). 

Photos: Scott Phillips 





Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 





Store your treasured copies of Fine Cooking 
in slipcases for easy reference again and 
again! Bound in red and embossed in gold, 
each case holds more than a year's worth of 
Fine Cooking. Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, 
$49.95 for 6). 

Add $1.50 per case for P&H. Outside the U.S., add $3.50 each 
(U.S. funds only). CT residents add 6% sales tax 

To place an order using your credit card, call 
1 -800-888-8286 or send your order 
and payment to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 




Washington DCs premier culinary 
school offers professional Culinary 
Career Training, Pastiy Arts and 
Continuing Education Programs. 
Accredited. Financial aid available, 
if qualified. 

admissions: (301)670-8670 or (800)664-CHEF 
website; www.lacademie.com 
e-mail: info@lacademie.com 

16006 Industrial Drive, Gaithersburg, MD 20877 



HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 

Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for personal and 
corporate gifts as well as holiday gift 
giving. Major credit cards accepted. 

1-800-432-2722 
WWW .CBGOURMET.COM 
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The Bowl Mill Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

Mfice 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 
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PREMIER GERMAN CUTLERY cl 
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Slow Cookers 

A timeless appliance for all cooks 



by Maryellen Driscoll 



I opted for a small, untradi- 
tional wedding, not know- 
ing there would be a price 
to pay — not one Crock-Pot 
in the gift cache. Fortu- 
nately, my sister went big 
when she'd married the 
month before, acquiring 
not one but three slow 
cookers, and she was glad 
to share. 

I've since had a few 
years to work with this nifty 
appliance. And while my 
slow cooker — Crock-Pot is 
a registered brand name of 
Rival — might go unused for 
weeks at a time, when it's 
put to work, the results 
(and the convenience) are 
remarkable. Whether I've 
spent the day in the office 
or doing yard work, there's 
nothing like coming home 
to find dinner in my slow 
cooker, hot and ready 

What makes a slow 
cooker so useful is its ability 
to cook low and slow, hov- 
ering around 200°F on a 




low heat setting. This is 
hard to replicate on the 
stovetop without baby- 
sitting and adjusting the 
burner. And most home 
ovens aren't that accurate 
under 250°F, a temperature 
so gentle that you'll hardly 
see a stew burble. 

A slow cooker works its 
best magic on tough cuts 
of meat. The moist, gentle 
heat melts the rubbery col- 
lagen in the connective 
tissue of the meat to a fork- 
tender texture. Here are 
some of my favorite candi- 
dates for my slow cooker: 

Beef: Anything from the 
chuck, including arm and 
shoulder roasts, as well as 
brisket, shanks, short ribs, 
and bottom round cuts (see 
the recipe for pot roast on 
p. 70). 

Pork: Any shoulder cuts, 
including shoulder blade 



roast, picnic, and Boston 
butt. 

Lamb: Shoulder cuts 
and shanks. 

Chicken: Cut-up parts 
are the best bet for a slow 
cooker, I've found that a 
whole chicken heats up too 
slowly. Also, remove the 
skin before cooking, as it 
will get flabby, never crisp. 

Dried beans: Cooking 
these in a slow cooker is a 
real convenience. It's great 
not to have to constantly 
check the water level and 
heat. The extended cooking 
time lets flavors gradually 
marry, always a plus for 
chili, stews, soups, baked 
beans, and other flavored 
bean dishes. 

Maryellen Driscoll is Fine 
Cookings editor at large. ♦ 



Editors' Choice 



Smart-Pot Crock-Pot 

6-quart capacity 
$39.99 
www. crockpot.com 

We tested a handful of 
different slow cookers. 
Our favorite was the latest 
mode! from Rival. 

If you start a pot roast in 
the morning butgettied 
up late at work, you 
can rest assured your 
meal won't be over- 
cooked with this program- 
mable slow cooker. You can 
set it to cookf or 4 or 6 hours 
on high or 8 or 10 hours on 
low. When the time is up, the 
cooker automatically adjusts to 
a warm setting until it's turned 
off. A version of the Smart-Pot 
exclusive to Williams-Sonoma 
lets you choose the heat level 
and any number of hours before 
the appliance switches to the 
warm setting— but for that con- 
venience, you'll need to pay an- 
other $30 ($69.95 total). 



Tips 



❖ Avoid removing the lid during cook- 
ing. Stirring isn't usually necessary, 
but if you do need to lift the lid, you 
may need to add 1 5 to 20 minutes to 
the cooking time, depending on how 
much heat is lost. 

❖ To monitor the internal temperature of 
meats, use a thermometer probe that 
connects to a readout base with a thin 
filament (for sources, see p. 76). 

❖ Don't tilt the lid as you remove it. 
Gently lift it straight up to avoid 
spilling condensation into the crock 
and diluting the cooking liquid. 
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What to look for when 
buying a slow cooker 



Cookware stores tend 
to carry a limited 
selection of slow 
cookers. Your best bet 
is to look in a general 
housewares store or 
even a well-stocked 
hardware store. While 
you're shopping, be 
on the lookout for 
these features: 

SIDE HEATING 
ELEMENTS. I prefer 
slow cookers with 
heating elements 
housed within the 
unit's side walls 
rather than the base 
so that, like an oven, 
heat surrounds the 
food. Unfortunately, 
most slow cookers 
don't indicate this 
on the box. 

A "WARM" SETTING. 
Once the power is off, 
the ceramic crock 
doesn't hold heat well. 
So this setting is ideal 
for when the food is 
done but you're not 
quite ready to serve it. 

A POWER LIGHT. 
Amazingly, most slow 
cookers don't have 
this feature, which is 
too bad since the 
dials can easily be 
turned off if they're 
nudged inadvertently. 



SIZE. Consider 
how you'll use the 
cooker-will you want 
to make enough for 
many servings or just 
a single meal? For the 
pot roast recipe on 
p. 70, which serves 
four, a 6-quart slow 
cooker is ideal. Keep 
in mind that the 
cooker works best 
when it's filled at least 
halfway. 

SHAPE. Think 
about what kind of 
food you'll be cook- 
ing. We're partial to 
oval cookers, which 
easily fit roasts, long 
ribs, and other odd- 
shaped cuts. 

THE LID. The lid 
(preferably glass) 
should fit snugly and 
without gaps where it 
rests on the crock in- 
sert, so that steam 
can't escape. A little 
side-to-side wiggle 
room is fine. 

REMOVABLE IN- 
SERTS. Most models 
now have removable 
ceramic crock inserts, 
which make cleanup 
a lot easier. Some are 
even dishwasher safe. 
Also, look for inserts 
with handles that are 
easy to grip with 
potholders. 



Upgrade an Old Cooker 



Adapting recipes for 
a slow cooker 



If you pick up a cook- 
book dedicated to 
slow cookers, you'll 
find many, many foods 
that you can cook in 
one. You can even 
"bake" a chocolate 
cake. For cakes and 
other recipes you'd 
never identify with this 
appliance, you're best 
off following a recipe 
designed especially for 
a slow cooker, prefer- 
ably the exact model 
you own (the heat in- 
tensity varies among 
brands and models). 
On the other hand, 
regular recipes that 
call for slow simmer- 
ing, braising, or stew- 
ing are well suited to a 
slow cooker. Here are 
some tips for adapting 
these types of recipes 
to your slow cooker: 

BROWN MEATS AND 
POULTRY in a skillet on 
the stovetop before 
adding them to the 
cooker. This boosts 
flavor, adds color, and 
renders fat. 

USE THE LOW HEAT 
SETTING FOR TOUGH 
CUTS. Turning the heat 
to high will shorten 
the cooking time but 
won't deliver nearly 
as tender results. 



ROOT VEGETABLES 
ARE SLOW TO COOK 
THROUGH, SO cut 

them into pieces no 
larger than 1 inch and 
put them in the bot- 
tom of the pot so 
they'll be surrounded 
by hot liquid. 

IN A COVERED 
SLOW COOKER, 
LIQUIDS HAVE NO 
PLACE TO EVAPORATE 
and foods release yet 
more liquid as they 
cook. If you have ex- 
cess liquid at the end 
of the cooking time or 
if the flavor is diluted, 
simmer the liquid in 
a saucepan (straining 
if necessary) until it 
has the consistency 
and flavor intensity 
you want. 

ADD MORE FRESH 
HERBS AND SPICES 
to taste at the end of 
cooking (and after 
reducing the liquid, 
if needed) to boost 
flavor and freshness. 

AVOID ADDING 
MILK, CHEESE, OR 
SOUR CREAM to a 
recipe until the last 
hour of cooking. With 
the exception of 
processed cheeses, 
dairy products will sep- 
arate with long cook- 
ing. Evaporated milk 
is a safe substitute. 




Smart-Part 

Programmable Module 

$19.99 

www. crockpot.com 

If you already own a slow 
cooker, you can buy a Smart- 
Part module, which lets you pro- 
gram heat levels and cooking 
times. Plug your slow cooker 
into the module and then plug 
the module into an electrical 
outlet. There are three settings 
to cater to the model of slow 
cooker you have, and the heat 
and time settings are the same 
as for the Smart-Pot Crock- Pot 
at left To determine the setting 
for your machine, the manual 
lists the model numbers and 
corresponding settings for Rival 
Crock-Pots. It also includes in- 
structions for other brands, as 
long as they're rated 400 watts 
or less. 
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In Winter, 

Cabbage 
is King 



by Ruth Lively 



Cabbage suf f ers unf airly from a poor image. For many 
people, just the mere mention of it conjures up bad 
memories. But properly treated, cabbage is sweet, 
mild, and delicious. It's also extremely nutritious — high 
in vitamin C and many antioxidants. 

Although cheap and plentiful year-round, cabbage is 
king in winter. Gardeners take note: Cabbages grown 
in cool weather and touched by frost are likely to be 
sweeter than those grown in warm weather. At the 
market, it's easy to select good cabbage. Choose heads 
that are heavy and firm. Avoid any with a dried or 
cracked stem, which indicates an old cabbage that's 
liable to be bitter. 




Warm Cabbage Slaw with Bacon Dressing 

Serves four to six as a side dish. 



This is an easy side dish 
to serve with pork chops, 
sausages, or any roasted 
meat. 

3 thick slices bacon, diced 
Vz cup diced onion 
V\ cup cider vinegar 
1 pound green cabbage, 

shredded (4 packed cups) 
Kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

In a large skillet over medium 
heat, cook the bacon until 
crisp, 5 to 7 minutes; transfer 
with a slotted spoon to drain 
on paper towels. Add the 
onion to the bacon fat in the 



skillet and cook over medium 
heat until softened, about 
2 minutes. Carefully pour in 
the vinegar along with Va cup 
water. Use a wooden spoon 
to scrape up any browned 
bits in the bottom of the 
skillet and bring the dressing 
to a boil. Add the cabbage, 
sprinkle with salt, and cook, 
stirring frequently, until the 
smaller shreds are wilted 
and the larger shreds are 
still slightly crunchy, 3 to 
5 minutes. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Serve 
immediately or keep warm for 
up to 20 minutes. 




The red, 
the white, 
and the green 

here are three main types of 
ipean-style (as opposed to 
Chinese) cabbage, including green 
sometimes called white); savoy, 
with lovely crinkled green and 
yellow leaves; and red. Green 
cabbage (left) is my standard 
choice, and works well with any of 
the preparations described at right. 
Savoy cabbage (below) has a 
lighter texture, thanks to its wrinkled 
leaves, and is especially beautiful 
in slaw or cut into wedges and 
steamed or braised. I prefer to use 
red cabbage (top) raw, because the 
coloring that makes it so pretty 
fades with cooking to a drab gray. 
But cooking red cabbage in an 
acidic liquid such as wine or vinegar 
does help the vegetable retain 
its color. Avoid cutting red 
cabbage with a carbon- 
steel knife or cooking it 
in an aluminum pot, both 
of which also cause 
discoloration, 
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Try versatile cabbage in slaws, 
sautes, braises, and soups 



Cabbage's sweet-tangy flavor 
complements a wide variety of 
foods, making it extremely versa- 
tile. Cooked, it's a good counter- 
point to beef, pork, chicken, game, 
and dried beans of all colors; raw 
or quickly stir-fried, cabbage pairs 
well with fish and shellfish. Good 
seasonings for cabbage include 
bay leaf, juniper berries, caraway 
seeds, bacon, and onion for 
cooked dishes; try lime juice or 
zest, ginger, or dill for raw prepara- 
tions. A great way to introduce 
yourself to the pleasant flavor and 
texture of cabbage is to try the 
Warm Cabbage Slaw at left. Or try 
one of the ideas below. 

MAKE A TANGY, OIL-FREE 
SLAW. Toss two cups of shred- 
ded cabbage with a tablespoon or 
two of lime juice, half a teaspoon 
of salt, and a few shakes of hot 
paprika. Let sit, toss, and serve 
as a base for a winter salad of 
avocado and mango. 

FOLD FINELY SHREDDED 
CABBAGE INTO TACOS and 

sandwich wraps, or toss a handful 
into a salad for a nice crunch and 
more flavor and nutrition than let- 
tuce provides. 

BOIL SLENDER WEDGES OF 
CABBAGE in salted water until 
just tender. Drain, dress with 
butter, malt or balsamic vinegar, 
and a little salt. 

ENHANCE A VEGETABLE 
OR BEEF SOUP with a large 
handful of chopped or shredded 
cabbage. The cabbage will give 
the finished soup a deeper, 
rounder, more complex flavor, 
without announcing its presence. 

MAKE A MELTINGLY 
TENDER BRAISE of red cab- 
bage, apples, and onions. Saute 
shredded red cabbage in butter 



with sliced onions and apples. 
Add a little wine or vinegar and 
braise until tender. Serve with 
grilled sausages. 

WRAP UP CABBAGE ROLLS. 

My favorite are a Greek version, 
filled with a mixture of ground lamb 
and rice, seasoned with garlic, 
oregano, and fresh or dried mint. 
Roll a tablespoon of the filling into 
whole blanched cabbage leaves, 
arrange in layers in a heavy pot, 
season with olive oil, salt, pepper, 
and bay leaf, cover with beef or 
lamb broth, and simmer until the 
meat and rice are cooked through. 

BRAISE SAVOY CABBAGE 

for a satisfying winter side dish. 
Saute thick wedges in butter until 
lightly colored. Add chicken or 
beef broth and season with salt, 
pepper, bay leaf, and thyme. 
Cover and simmer until tender. 

MAKE A GINGERY ASIAN 
SLAW by tossing shredded savoy 
cabbage with rice vinegar, soy 
sauce, and grated fresh ginger. 
Garnish with a little shredded 
carrot and sliced scallions. 



Handling tip 

I use my Boerner V~slicer to 
make finely shredded cab- 
bage in a flash, but a chefs 
knife works just as well. For 
wedges, I cut a head in half, 
lay the half flat and then cut 
into portions, each with a 
section of core to keep the 
wedge intact during cook- 
ing, For more on cutting 
cabbage, see From Our 
Test Kitchen, p. 68. 



Ruth Lively is the former senior 
editor of Kitchen Gardener 
magazine. ♦ 



THOS. MOSER 

CABINETMAKERS 




MB 




Experience the beauty and comfort 
of handcrafted 
American hardwood furniture. 

Call or visit our website for a free catalog: 

800-708-9045 

www.thosmoser.com 

Crafted by hand. Guaranteed for life. 
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Bushman 
make a recipe 
featured in 
this month's 
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Smart Design, Great Looks b Y a my albe RT 



Continuous, uninterrupted counter- 
space was Diane Morgan's top prior- 
ity when she redesigned her kitchen 
in Portland, Oregon, six years ago. A 
cookbook author, Diane "wanted to be 
able to roll out dough or do other big pro- 
jects and have enough space for all the 
things I like to have close at hand when I 
work — ingredients, cookbooks, cooling 



racks, and utensils." Diane's other big 
concern was overhead cabinets — she 
didn't want them ("Whatever you need 
always seems to be behind something 
else, and you have to reach for it.") The 
solution: a 13-foot-long work island lined 
with drawers. 

This kitchen is eye-poppingly gor- 
geous, for sure — but it also feels welcom- 



ing, and it's an easy, fun place to work, a 
place where high function and great looks 
go hand in hand. 

Amy Albert is Fine Cookings senior 
editor. ♦ 

Want to take a virtual tour of this kitchen? 
Visit our Web site, www.finecooking.com, 
and click on "online extras." 
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Diane wan fed a roomy farmhouse sink but she could only find 
porcelain versions, so she designed one in stainless steel. 




Behind this door is Breakfast Central, The toaster oven, 
espresso machine, and coffee grinder are within easy reach. 



I've noticed white specks on some kalamata 
olives in my refrigerator. What are they? 

— Laura Pease, via e-mail 

A Terry Huggins replies: When buying olives, 
you'll notice they're generally immersed in a 
salt-water solution, or brine. The salt in the 
brine helps draw out acidity from the olives, which 
makes them fit for consumption. The brine (which may 
also include vinegar, olive oil, and herbs) also flavors and 
preserves the olives, and is probably responsible for the 
white specks on your olives, particularly if they've been 
packed in a container without the brine, as is often done 
at the supermarket deli counter. 

After four or five days out of their brine, kalamatas 
and other olives may develop specks on their surface, a 
result of oxygen drawing the brine's salt from the meat of 
the olive to its surface. 

To remove the spots, soak the olives in a little cool 
water. Afterward, make a homemade brine for storing 
the olives by stirring 1 tablespoon salt into 1 cup water. 
In the future, ask the deli attendant to add some brine 
to your purchase; this way, your olives should keep for a 
couple of months in the refrigerator. Also, remember 
to remove olives from the refrigerator about an hour 
before serving so that the olive's natural oils aren't con- 
gealed. The olives will be easier to digest. 

Terry Huggins is the charcuterie manager 
at Dean & DeLuca in New York City. 

Is it best to heat up a pan before adding 
the oilforsauteing? 

— Andrew Nemicola, Austin, Texas 



A Molly Stevens replies: To answer this ques- 
tion, I conducted several side-by-side tests of 
heating the pan before addingthe oil and heat- 
ing the pan and oil together. In the end, I found very 
little difference between these two approaches, which 
leads me to surmise that the best method depends on 
your surroundings and your pan. 

Professional line cooks typically keep several pans 
heating at all times. When an order comes in, all they need 
to do is splash in some oil ( it heats quickly in the superhot 
pan) and add the food. If they were to add the oil any 
earlier, it would smoke and burn as the pans sit waiting. 

For home cooks, it may be more of a question of your 
habit and your equipment. Both light-duty and nonstick 
cookwarecan become damaged if overheated. For these 



Do you have 
a question of 
general interest 
about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, 
Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, or 
by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find 
a cooking 
professional 
with the answer. 



pans, it's best to heat the pan and the oil simultaneously 
On the other hand, cast-iron and other heavy cookware 
take a long time to heat evenly. If oil is added to a cold 
pan, there is a chance that it will begin to smoke before 
the pan is evenly heated. 

Regardless of which method you choose, remember 
that the key to proper sauteing is to have both the pan 
and oil (or any other fat, such as butter) hot enough 
so that the ingredients sear rather than steam — there 
should be an audible hiss when the food hits the pan. 
A cold pan or cold oil will result in food that's soggy, oily, 
or otherwise compromised. 

Molly Stevens, a contributing editor to Fine Cooking, 
is the co-author of One Potato, Two Potato. 

Why is it that recipes often call for rinsing 
Asian noodles after cooking, but not 
Italian pasta? 

—Joey Canfeid, via e-mail 

A Steve Bogart replies: Italian and Asian cui- 
sines treat noodles dif ferently because the types 
of noodles they use are different — and the 
effects they're looking for vary as well. 

Italian cooks generally don't rinse their pasta, which 
is usually made of durum or semolina flour. After cook- 
ing and draining the pasta, Italian cooks combine it 
directly with the sauce. The starchy surface of the pasta 
thickens the sauce and helps the sauce cling to the pasta. 

In most Asian cuisines, a noodle's starch isn't prized 
in the finished dish, and this guides their treatment of 
the noodles. It's important to note that most Asian cooks 
generally don't so much rinse as "refresh" their noodles. 
When cooking wheat noodles, Asian cooks will often 
add cold water to the boiling noodles, or plunge a colan- 
der of noodles into cold water and then back into boiling 
water. This momentary cooling lets the noodles relax 
(much like letting a dough sit) and gives them an even, 
soft texture. 

The Asian dried rice noodles and thin mung bean 
noodles used in soups and stir-fries are of ten soaked, not 
cooked, in a large amount of the hottest tap water for 
20 minutes. After being drained, the noodles are stirred 
into a hot soup or cooked in a brothy stir-fry, where they 
will continue to absorb liquid. 

Steve Bogart has been studying Asian cuisine for the last 
thirty years. He's the chef-owner of Single Pebble 
Restaurants in Barre and Burlington, Vermont. ♦ 
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BREAKFAST BLEND 

A dark-roasted, full-bodied blend of 
highly aromatic Arabica beans from 
East Africa, Central and South Anterior 
A perfect start to your day* BB 




•KENYA 

A tangy, medium-bodied 
blend with distinct black- 
berry undertones and a 
smooth, clean taste. 



IRISH 
CREME 

A non-alcoholic coffee 
made from high-grown 
Arabica beans with a 
rich, nutty flavor** P 



Each of our coffees has its own 
unique personality. 



:elnut 

mellow hattHnut flavor 
with o hmT of buttery 
vanilla notes "* Q 




MOCHA 

Coffee accentuated 
with the flavor of fine 
chocolate and cacao 
beans ** L 



At Gevalia Kaffe, we know that no 
two coffee lovers are alike. Which is 
why we've created one of 
the most diverse coffee 
collections in the world. 
You'll find something 
to satisfy your personal 
taste — from bold and 
intense, to sweet and 
delicate, with choices 
in both regular and 
naturally decaffeinated. 

We search the world 
for some of the finest 
Arabica beans and 
roast them in the 
true European tradition. We then 
vacuum seal each package to 




help ensure freshness and express 
them to your door. 

We'll even send you 
our remarkable Thermal 
Carafe Coffeemaker — 
FREE just for trying 
Gevalia. Perfect for 
entertaining, it brews 
up to eight delicious 
cups and keeps coffee 
hot for hours — without 
overcooking on a burner 
or hot plate. (Approximate 
retail value $80.) 

There is no further 
commitment. So ca 
1-800-GEVALIA (1-800-438-2542) 
or visit www.gevalia.com today. 



SIGNATURE 
BLEND 

Our Master Taster's 
favorite. Full-bodied 
and somewhat 
dark. KL 



EST.SX/ 1853 




<2> 

GEVALIA 8 

K A F F E 
Always a pleasure 





bodied coffee 
r s rich and complex 
with a clean acidity 
and winey flavor. F 



TRADITIONAL ROAST" 



Highly aromatic, beautifully 
balanced and medium-roasted 
to perfection. C 



HEftf'S WHAT iTOU CAN LOOK FORWARD TO: 

FREE GIFT AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. You 

must find Gevalio Kaffe entirely pleasing or you may 
cancel our service and keep the free gift. Gevalia Kaffe 
reserves the right to substitute a gift of equal or greater 
value when limited supplies ore exceeded. 
If you are satisfied, do nothing and a standard shipment 
of four holf -pound packages (two pounds totol) of the 
type{s) you originally selected will be shipped approximately 
one month later. You will receive the same shipment 
once every six weeks unless we hear from you. You may 
change the frequency, quantities or types of your coffees 
or cancel anytime by calling 1-800-GEVALIA. Each year 
you will also receive a special holiday shipment. You will 
be notified in advance with details of this shipment and 
its seasonol price. 

CONVENIENT BILLING. You will be billed ot the time of 
each shipment. Prices of coffees vary, ranging from $5.55- 
$7.25 per half-pound package of Gevalia Kaffe Regular 
($6.25-$7.45 per package for Decaffeinated), plus shipping 
and handling. You may pay upon receipt of each shipment 
or, if using a credit card, subsequent shipments will be 
billed to yaur card. Coffee prices are subject to change. 
NO MINIMUM. NO COMMITMENT There is no 
minimum purchase. You may cancel ond stap your 
shipments at any time by notifying us by moil or phone, 
if you must return a shipment, you may do so at our 
expense. Your satisfaction is guaranteed or yau may 
return the item for a complete refund. Offer is subject 
to change and is open to residents of the U.S., the 
U.S. Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, and is only valid 
for new members of the Gevalia Kaffe program. Limit 
one Gevalia Koffe membership per household. Offer 
expires 5/30/04. GEVALIA is a registered trademark. 
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FRENCH VANILLA 

A sweet, creamy flavored coffee 
with suggestions of buttercream 
and honey almand .** O 

*Not available in decaffeinated. 
**Not available in whole bean. 
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^*r^ Choose two coffees ond receive a FREE 

Thermal Carafe Coffeemaker- There's no further obligation 



£ Coll 1-800'GEVAUA (1-800-438-2542) You can also order ot www.gcvalia.com 



□ YES, I'd like to try two half pounds of Gevalia Kaffe for 
just $14.95, including shipping and handling, and receive 
with it a FREE Thermal Carafe Coffeemaker in the color of 
my choice. I understand that if I enjoy Gevalia, I will receive 
more automatically about every six weeks (or on a schedule 
I request), plus a special holiday shipment. I may cancel this 
arrangement at any time after receiving my Trial Shipment. 
The gift is mine to keep with no further obligation. 

Choose your 
coffees: 



CODE: 100232 



Address 



City 



State 



Zip 



Phone 



coffee letter code 



coffee letter code 

Choose one of each: 

□ Regular (R) □ Decaf. (D) 

□ Whole Bean ( 1 ) □ Ground (2) 
Choose your coffeemaker color: 

□ Black ■ (BL) DWhiteCkWH) □ Green I 

Complete and mail to: GEVALIA KAFFE, 
RO. Box 5276, Clifton, NJ 07015-5276 

READER SERVICE NO. 109 



E-mail 

□ Please check here if you don't wish to receive special offers and news 
from Gevalia via e-mail. 

Charge my: □ MasterCard □ Visa 

□ American Express □ Discover 



l(EG) 



Card Number 

Exp. Date 



Signature Required 

□ Enclosed is my check payable to Gevalia Kaffe for $14.95. 
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Plantains, 

a Cuban favorite 



A fascinating aspect of plantains is that, as they ripen, they 
seem to transform into a new ingredient. I usually buy six or 
seven very green, unripe plantains. I pan-fry half of them 
within a day or two for tostones, and I'll let the rest ripen on 
my counter. After several days, they start turning yellow and 
speckled with black spots. At this point, they're semiripe, ideal 
for boiling and mashing. I wait several more days until they're 
fully ripe and their starches have turned to 
sugars to make baked sweet plantains. The 
plantains will be black and mushy, so fight 
your instinct to toss them out. Rest assured, 
this is the plantain's sweetest moment and 
your cue to start baking. 




To hasten ripening, 
put the plantains in 
apaperbagand 
leave them at room 
temperature. Don't 
use a plastic bag, as 
the trapped humidity 
will cause the fruit 
to get moldy. 



by Tania Sigal 



I f I had to pick one ingredient that shouts 
"Cuban cooking" to me, it would have to 
be the plantain. Cubans seem to have 
I adopted this large banana-like fruit as 
I their own, giving it a special place not only 
in their kitchens but also their lives. As noted 
in A Taste of Old Cuba, when a foreigner be- 
comes fully integrated with Cuban culture 
and customs, he is aplatanado, which is to 
say that he has been "plantainized." 

But for all their pride of ownership, 
Cubans can't claim plantains as their native 
plant. The fruit probably originated in India 
and landed in the Caribbeanvia the Spanish 
settlers. Plantains are cheap, versatile, and 
highly nutritious (they're a good source of 
potassium, fiber, and vitamin C), so it's no 
wonder they've become a major crop in this 
region, as well as throughout Latin and 
South America. 

When it comes to cooking, plantains are 
really more of a vegetable than a fruit. They're 
larger and firmer than their banana relative, 
and they're not sweet: They must be cooked 
to become palatable. With their bland, 
starchy somewhat potato-like flavor, plan- 
tains take well to many cooking methods. In 
Cuba, as well as in Miami and other Cuban 
communities, plantains are often sliced and 
deep-fried to make chips, or pan-fried to 
make tostones (see the recipe at far right), a 
crisp smashed plantain appetizer or side dish 
that's delicious plain or dipped in a garlicky 
lime sauce. Tostones are practically the Cuban 
national dish. Cubans also like to cube plan- 
tains and add them to stews, boil and puree 
them like mashed potatoes, or bake them 
with sugar and cinnamon for dessert (as in 
the recipe at right). 

Buying plantains. You'll find plantains 
year-round at most Hispanic markets, and 
I've often spied them in supermarkets. If you 
don't see them, ask the produce manager, 
who can usually order them. 

Tania Sigal, who was bom in Colombia, is 
the chef-owner of Tania's Table, a catering 
coinpany in South Florida that offers menus 
with a Latin twist. ♦ 



To learn more about Cuban cooking, 
Tania Sigal recommends Memories 
of a Cuban Kitchen, by Mary Urrutia 
Randelman; Cuba Cocina, by Joyce 
Lafray; and A Taste of Old Cuba, by 
Maria Josefa Lluria de O'Higgins. 
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Baked Plantains with 
Brown Sugar & Rum 

Serves four. 

These beg to be served with a scoop of 
vanilla or coconut ice cream on top. 

Butter or cooking spray for the pan 
3 plantains, fully black and soft 
Va cup granulated sugar 
2 tablespoons dark brown sugar 
Large pinch ground cinnamon (optional) 
2 tablespoons dark rum 
2 tablespoons orange juice 
2 tablespoons unsalted butter, cut 
into small pieces 

Heat the oven to 375°F and grease an 
8x8-inch baking dish with butter or cook- 
ing spray. Trim the ends of the plantains 
and peel off the skin. Slice them on an 
angle to get 1 /2-inch-thick oval slices. 
Layer the plantain slices in the baking 
dish so they overlap slightly. Sprinkle 
on both sugars and the cinnamon. 
Drizzle the rum and orange juice over 
the plantains and dot the butter pieces 
on top. Bake until the plantains are 
golden brown, tender, and have lost their 
shape a bit, 30 to 40 minutes. Let cool 
for at least 1 minutes. Serve warm or 
at room temperature. 



Tostones (Pan-Fried 
Green Plantains) 

Yields about 24 tostones; serves four 
as a side dish; six as an appetizer. 

Serve tostones with a dipping sauce: 
Lightly fry 3 cloves garlic, chopped, in 
3 tablespoons olive oil, andthen mix it 
with V3 cup fresh lime juice, maybe a 
dash of ground cumin, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Soaking the tostones 
in salt water before the final fry makes 
them crunchier outside and moister 
inside, but you can skip this step. 

3 plantains, very green and firm 

1 cup canola oil 

2 tablespoons kosher salt; more 
for sprinkling 

2 cups warm water 

Trim the ends of the plantains, cut them 
in half crosswise, and peel off the skin 
with a small knife (see the photos be- 
low). Cut each half into 1 -inch rounds. 

Heat a 1 0-inch skillet with V2 cup of 
the oil over medium heat. When the oil 
is hot (a plantain will sizzle), put five 
plantain pieces in the skillet; don't 
crowd the pan. Fry until light golden on 
both sides, 3 to 4 minutes per side. 



Transfer the pieces with tongs or a fork 
to a plate lined with paper towels. Cook 
the remaining pieces the same way. 
This initial fry softens the plantains so 
they can be smashed. 

Remove the pan from the heat but 
don't pour out the oil. Put a plantain 
round between pieces of plastic wrap. 
With a smooth meat pounder or the bot- 
tom of a glass, gently smash the round 
so it flattens but doesn't crumble; it will 
have uneven, ridged edges and be about 
Va inch thick. Smash the other plantains. 

In a large baking dish, dissolve the 
salt in the warm water. Fully submerge 
as many smashed plantains in the dish 
as will fit and soakfor 3 to 5 minutes, 
but no longer. Dry the plantains well 
between paper towels. 

Add the remaining V2 cup oil to 
the reserved oil in the pan and heat 
on medium high (a plantain will bubble 
around the edges when added). 
Fry four orfivetostones on each side 
until golden, 2 to 3 minutes per side. 
Transfer to a platter lined with paper 
towels and immediately sprinkle with 
kosher salt. Continue frying the remain- 
ing rounds. Serve hot with a dipping 
sauce, if you like. 



How to peel a green plantain 



Ripe, black plantains can be peeled 
like a banana, but green ones have 
very firm, clingy flesh, and there's a 
trick io peeling them. (The slightly 
sticky substance under the skin can 
irritate sensitive skin, so wear gloves 



if you like.) Start 
by trimming the 
ends. To make 
rounds, as for tostones, cut the plan- 
tain in half crosswise. With a sharp 
paring knife, score the skin along one 




or more of its ridges, being careful not 
to cut into the flesh, and then peel off 

the skin in sections. 
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e tend to think that every- 
thing "fresh and natural" is 
good for our health, but 
many fruits and vegetables that 
you might think of as healthful 
have a darker side to 
them, too. Being 
aware of both the 
beneficial and the 
toxic parts means that 
you won't unwittingly get 
caught by a plant's natural 
defenses. 

When it comes to sur- 
vival, nature means business. 
Plants can't run from pred- 
ators like animals 
can. To defend 
themselves or 
their young, 
plants resort 
to chemical war- 
fare. If you've ever 
cried while chop- 
ping onions, you've 
been the victim of it. 
When you cut (or attack) an 
onion, chemicals that are usually 
locked in one part of its cells 
come into contact with chemicals 
isolated in another section, and 
the interaction produces a gas 
that irritates the eyes of animals, 
humans included. This can be a 
successful way for plants to drive 
away predators. 

The seeds of many plants are 
poisonous to ensure the creation 
of the next generation. Apple 
seeds and the seeds inside peach 
and apricot pits all contain small 
amounts of cyanide — as few as 
15 apricot seeds could kill a child. 
Fortunately, they're rarely eaten 
accidentally; still, it's wise to re- 
move all seeds before serving. If 
you accidentally swallow an apple 
seed or two, don't worry; you'll be 
fine. Just don't make it a habit. 

Lima beans, which are seeds, 
also contain a small amount of 
cyanide. When lima beans are 



Some fruits 
and vegetables 
aren't a/ways 
good for you 



by Shirley O. Corriher 



cooked, the cyanide 
converts into a gas 
and escapes harm- 
lessly into the air, 
rendering the cooked 
beans safe to eat. You 
shouldn't, however, 
make raw lima beans 
part of your diet. Again, 
a few might be fine, 
but ingesting even 
tiny amounts of 

cyanide regu- ^ ^3SS 1 
larly can cause T~V 
shortness of 
breath, difficulty 
walking, and vision 
and hearing problems, 

Other types of beans, 
such as soybeans, navy beans, 
and black-eyed peas, can interfere 
with digestion if eaten raw. En- 
zymes in the beans (called pro- 
tease inhibitors) cause chemical 
changes in the lining of the in- 
testines that make it impossible 
for nutrients to be absorbed. The 
enzymes that cause these changes 
are killed by heat, so the beans are 
harmless when cooked. 

Some plants are toxic if not 
prepared properly. Cassava (also 
called yuca and manioc), a root 
vegetable that is a major food 
source in many parts of the world, 
contains cyanide. In its traditional 
preparation — chopping or mash- 
ing followed by a resting period — 
enzymes in the cassava convert the 
cyanide into harmless compounds. 
As long as cassava is prepared in 
this way, it's a nutritious food 
source. Some chefs today, how- 




ever, roast whole cas- 
sava in its skin like a 
baked potato, and in 
this case, trace amounts 
of cyanide do remain. One 
roasted cassava once in a while 
probably won't harm you, but 
every day, it might. 

All potatoes contain harmless 
amounts of solanine, a toxin com- 
mon to members of the night- 
shade family. A 7-ounce potato 
has about 10 milligrams of sola- 
nine, a tiny, harmless amount. But 
in the eyes of potatoes, the 
amount can jump to 200 milli- 
grams and can cause stomach 
problems and neurological dis- 
orders. Also, the areas just under 
any greenish skin (which occurs 
when potatoes are exposed to 
light) contain high concentrations 
of solanine. Potatoes are perfectly 
safe to eat as long as you cut away 
the eyes and peel off at least 
V\6 inch under any greenish parts. 

Shirley O. Corriher is a food scien- 
tist, a contributing editor to Fine 
Cooking, and the author of the 
award-winning Cook Wise. ♦ 



Deadly 
leaves 

You may have noticed 
that in grocery stores, 
fresh rhubarb stems 
are never sold with 
their leaves. This is be- 
cause rhubarb leaves 
contain a poison that 
can cause organ fail- 
ure -a healthy adult 
can die within hours 
after eating them. If 
you grow your own 
rhubarb (or know 
someone who does), 
be sure to remove and 
discard the leaves. 
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An oven rack doubles as a pasta drying rack 

I love to make fresh pasta but since I don't own a pasta 
drying rack, I press an oven rack into service. I just pul 
one rack in the top position in the oven and remove the 
other rack. Next, I drape strands of pasta over each wire ol 
the rack, letting the two halves hang down between the 
wires. Once I'm done, I push the rack back into the oven 
and close the door. This gives my pasta an out-of-the- 
way place to dry, protected from dust and pets. I also tape 
a note to the oven door, reminding me not to turn it on! 

— Rex Browning, 
Mercer Island, Washington 



Perfectly shaped cookies 
every time 

Moving rolled cookies after cut- 
ting can be difficult, especially if 
they're rolled very thin. A great 
solution is to roll the dough on 
parchment, cut the shapes, re- 
move the scrap dough, slide the 
paper onto a baking sheet, and re- 
frigerate or freeze for a few min- 
utes to firm the cookies. The 
cookies can then be easily moved 
without distorting their shape. 

—Edith C. Williams, 
Rockville, Maryland 

Convenient roasted garlic 
without the mess 

I buy peeled, fresh garlic cloves 
in one-pound jars for everyday 
use and whole garlic bulbs for 
roasting. Once when I wanted 
roasted garlic and the local mar- 
ket was closed, I decided to im- 
provise. I put a large handful 
(about 20) of the peeled garlic 
cloves on two large sheets of 
parchment, drizzled olive oil 
over them, and sprinkled them 



with salt. I twisted the corners of 
the parchment together to 
create a little bundle. I set the 
bundle into a soaked terra-cotta 
garlic roaster, which I put in a 
350°F oven and roasted for 
about 30 minutes. The advan- 
tage of using peeled garlic is that 
I get buttery-smooth garlic with- 
out the work and mess of sepa- 
rating the soft, cooked garlic 
from the skins. 

— Debra Sue Heaphy, 
American Canyon, California 

Highlight recipe ingredients 
for easy shopping 

As soon as my Fine Cooking ar- 
rives, I eagerly scan the recipes. 
They're laid out so clearly that 
only one thing can improve 
them. I go over each key ingredi- 
ent with a yellow highlighter so I 
can later quickly determine if I 
have all the items in stock or if I 
must make a trip to the grocer. 
I do this with my cookbooks, too. 

— William van Druten, 
Duluth, Minnesota 



Steam vegetables on top 
of cooking rice 

When I'm cooking rice, I like to 
use the last few minutes of cook- 
ing time to steam my vegetables. 
I put the vegetables right on top 
of the partially cooked rice, put 
the lid back on, and let them 
steam together. Sliced carrots 
take about 20 minutes to cook, 
broccoli needs around 6 to 
10 minutes, and sugar snap peas 
take less than 5 minutes. The rice 
and vegetables remain separate 
for easy serving, and I have one 
less pan to wash. This method 
works well whether the rice is 
cooked on the stovetop or in a 
rice cooker. 

— Karen Olson, 
Bloomington, Minnesota 

An extra trash bin improves 
traffic flow in the kitchen 

It's often suggested that a sec- 
ond sink helps ease the flow in 
a two-cook kitchen. In many 
kitchens, there's often conges- 
tion around the garbage bin, 
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£> receive the 4th 
as a gift from us! 

Join us online at www.whitecloudcoffee.com 
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PEUGEOT 

la griffe saveurs 

Peugeot created the pepper 
mill grinder long before it 
made cars and bicycles 

S ince 1842, Peugeot has 
been making pepper mills 
in France. Their pepper 
mill mechanism is 
recognized as the 
worlds best. Why ? 
Case-hardened steel 
is used for each 
grinding mechanism, 
giving it the durability 
of a ball-bearing. 
Your satisfaction is 
guaranteed by a 

Lifetime Warranty on the mechanism. 

Excellence in style and 
performance... Peugeot... 

Often Copied...Never Equalled! 

Q Swiss mar 

Toll Free: 1 87-S\V[SSMAR (1-877-947-7627) 
Online: www.swissmar.com info@swissmar.com 




Cuisinart 

The COMPLETE Cuisinart 
product line is available 
to order on-line at 

www.CuisinShop.com 




Musso "Lussino" 
Made in Italy 



Ice Cream Makers 

Make your own ice creams, gelatos, 
sorbets, and frozen yogurts with an 
ice cream maker from the largest 
selection in the US, 

www. MakeIceCi*eam.com 
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AVfAR™ 




*9Hisite 
800-553-2232 
www. caviarchef. com 
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Used worldwide by the 
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Diamond-hard finish from 
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HOW TO 




ENTER & WIN 




Attention clever 




cooks: We want 




your best tips— - 




we'll pay for 




the ones we 




publish — and 




we'll give a prize 




(see below) to 




the cleverest tip 




in each issue. 




Write to Tips, 




Fine Cooking, 




PO Box 5506, 




Newtown, CT 




06470-5506 or 




send e-mail to 




fc@taunton.com. 





The prize: 
The hollow-ground 
edge on this 6 1 /2-inch 
Japanese-style knife by Wusthof 
prevents vegetables from sticking 
to the blade by allowing air 
pockets to form, making it the 
ideal tool for cutting, dicing, or 
thinly slicing any vegetable, 
especially potatoes. Value: $105. 



especially if it's built into a cabi- 
net. We solved this problem at 
our house by doubling up on 
built-in garbage bins: one near 
the food prep station and one 
by the sink. This has greatly im- 
proved traffic flow in our 
kitchen, and we don't have to 
carry messy or wet garbage 
across the room. 

— Theresa Mackenzie, 
St. John i, Newfoundland 

Cook squash in two steps 
to save time 

I'm always trying to find time- 
saving tricks that don't reduce 
the quality of the finished dish. 
For the Roasted Acorn Squash 
recipe in Fine Cooking #49, you 
can prepare and assemble the 
squash and stuffing according to 
the directions, put the squash in 
a microwave-safe, covered con- 
tainer with Vi inch of water in 
the bottom, and microwave on 
high for 10 minutes (for two 
halves). Then move the squash 
to the oven to finish cooking 
them. You can do a doneness 
test once the squash are 
browned. This cuts the cooking 
time dramatically. 

— Dave Boccuti, 
via e-mail 

Removing fish bones easily 

To locate the pin bones from a 
fish fillet, you usually have to run 
a finger along the center of the 
fillet to locate them and then 
pluck out the bones with tweez- 
ers or needle-nose pliers. It's 
much easier, however, to lay the 
fillet, bone side up, over an 
upside-down mixing bowl cov- 
ered with plastic wrap. The cur- 
vature of the bowl causes the pin 
bones to jut out, making them 
easier to locate and remove. If 
the fillet is long, simply slide it 
along the back of the bowl to go 
over the length of the fish. 

— Austin Liu, 
San Leandro, California 



Keep bread 
dough warm in 
a chilly kitchen 

I usually start my 
bread baking early in 
the morning, when 
my kitchen is at its 
coldest. To create a 
warm environment 
f or my dough to rise, 
I put the kneaded 
dough in a covered 
ceramic bowl and 
put the bowl in my kitchen sink. 
I fill the sink with 100°F water 
until it comes about two-thirds 
of the way up the sides of the 
bowl. Using this method, I've 
gotten reliable risings, even on 
the coldest mornings. 

— Steve Boyle, 
Rural Hall, North Carolina 

Removing sausage casings 

Many recipes call for fresh bulk 
pork sausage, but it isn't always 
available in grocery stores. Most 
of the time I have to buy fresh 
sausage links and remove the 
casings. I find the best technique 
is to run the sausages under cold 
tap water for a minute or two, 
then slit the casings with a pair 
of sharp kitchen shears, and re- 
move the sausage meat, which 
will come away cleanly from the 
casings. The cold water softens 
the casings and causes the sau- 
sage fat to harden and congeal 
around the meat, preventing it 
from sticking. 

— Mary Malensek, 
Sagamore Hills, Ohio 

Dried lasagna helps 
thicken sauces 

When I need to reduce a large 
amount of sauce and time is 
short, I'll throw in a piece of 
dried lasagna noodle to help 
absorb the excess liquid. The 
pasta will absorb liquid without 
giving the sauce a pasty or floury 
flavor, which can happen if you 
use a lot of flour or cornstarch as 




a thickener. Discard the noodle 
once the sauce reaches the right 
consistency. Similarly, sliced 
sun-dried tomatoes (not packed 
in oil) or dehydrated mush- 
rooms also work well to help ab- 
sorb excess liquid, plus they add 
flavor to the sauce. 

— Chuck hangman, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 

Nonstick spray without 
the mess 

When spraying a skillet, cookie 
sheet, or pan for baking, hold it 
over the open door of your dish- 
washer, This way, there will be 
no greasy mist on the sink, stove- 
top, or counter to clean. 

— Lilia Dvarionas, 
Ottawa, Ontario 

Quick parchment rounds 

When I make a parchment 
round for my cake pan, I avoid 
the tedious step of outlining the 
pan with a pencil and then cut- 
ting the parchment. Instead, I 
put a cake pan on a large sheet 
of parchment on a cutting board 
and run the point of a sharp pair 
of scissors (or a box cutter or 
craft knife) around the outside 
edge of the pan to score the 
parchment. Then I separate the 
parchment round from the rest 
of the sheet. I have a perfect 
round for my cake pan, and I 
avoid getting pencil "lead" in my 
baked goods. 

— Diana Almeida, 
via e-mail ♦ 
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Prepare for your 
culinary future 
at any of our 
international 
campuses! 

Earn the most coveted culinary 
passport in 9 months! 

Choose a course or program that 
suits your needs: The Grand 
Diplome in 9 or 18 months, The 
Cuisine or Pastry diploma in 9 
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Shortcut Chicken 

A trick or two gives slow-cooked 



by Tony Rosenfeld 




author's tip 

Pureeing some of the vege- 
tables and cooking liquid 
produces a full-bodied 
sauce, and it's quicker than 
long, slow reducing. 



Before I could identify the different 
parts of a chicken or knew how to 
cook them, I found myself, a 
20-year-old in Spain, shrinking in 
front of a stern-faced butcher, 
ticket #87 crumpled in my hand and a 
wave of irritable shoppers pushing up 
against my back. I ordered chicken 
thighs, contrcunuslos in Spanish, because 
they were the cheapest option. After 
stewing the chicken with the entirety of 
my culinary repertoire (bacon, wine, 
and eveiy herb I could find), I decided 
the meaty, flavorful thighs — seemingly 
immune from drying out — were my 
kind of food: cheap, tasty, and forgiving. 

I still gravitate to chicken thighs 
when I crave something substantial 
and easy in the winter. 
They hold up well to all 
sorts of preparations, 
particularly stews. I 
brown the thighs and 
then stew them with 
aromatic vegetables, 
spices, and chicken 
broth. To create a full- 
bodied sauce (without 
a long, slow reduc- 



3 steps 

to a shortcut stew 



tion), I puree some of 
the vegetables and 
cooking liquid. The 
whole process comes to about an hour 
or so of active cooking; not your stan- 
dard throw-everything-in-the-pot-and- 
walk-away stew, but quick enough for 
weeknight meals, and appealingly rustic 
for casual entertaining. 

For stewing, skinless bone-in thighs 
are foolproof . Selecting bone-in chicken 
thighs for stewing is an easy decision. 



{♦ Brown the chicken thighs 
for rich, caramelized flavor, 

{♦ Braise the vegetables in 
chicken broth and puree 
for a silky texture. 

{♦ Stew the chicken in the 
broth until cooked through. 



The thigh bone helps keep the chicken 
moist, making the flavorful thighs even 
harder to overcook 

I also opt to cook the thighs without 
the skin. In stews, it's impossible to keep 
chicken skin crisp, even if it's browned 
sufficiently beforehand. The stewed skin 
takes on an unappealing soggy texture, 
and since it renders fat during cooking, 
the stew would have to be skimmed — 
an unwanted extra step. To make up for 
any loss of flavor by not using the skin, I 
only trim off large pieces of fat from the 
thighs. The remaining untrimmed fat 
will melt off during cooking and give the 
sauce a touch of richness. 

Puree the vegetables for a "stewy" 
texture. I look to a blender, not slow 
cooking, to produce a 
thick, stewy consis- 
tency in the sauce. 
After browning the 
chicken thighs, I make 
a caramelized vege- 
table broth by sauteing 
onions and garlic in 
the flavorful browned 
fat left behind by the 
chicken. I add chicken 
broth and some sort of 
starch, like potatoes or 
beans, to the caramel- 
ized onions and simmer until the vege- 
tables soften. Then I puree about half of 
the mixture in a blender and mix it back 
into the rest of the broth, and this gives 
the dish that substantial stewy texture 
I want. I return the browned thighs to 
the now-thickened sauce and simmer 
them until they enrich the sauce and the 
meat is cooked through. 
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Chicken Cacciatore with Sauteed Mushrooms & Zucchini 



Serves four to six. 

Canned tomatoes give this 
stew a chunky, full texture, so 
I don't puree the vegetables as 
I do in the other stews (see the 
results of our blind tomato tast- 
ing on p. 74). Serve the stew 
over white rice, if you like. 

6 skinless, bone-in chicken 
thighs (about 2 1 A pounds), 
large pieces of fat trimmed 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

1 A cup extra-virgin olive oil 

1 large red onion, finely diced 
V2 red bell pepper, cored, 

seeded, and diced 

2 cloves garlic, smashed 
Vb cup dry red wine (like 

Chianti) 

1 can (28 ounces) whole 
peeled tomatoes 

2 sprigs fresh thyme, plus 

1 teaspoon chopped 
2 small sprigs fresh rosemary 



Pinch crushed red chile flakes 

1 medium zucchini, quartered 
lengthwise and sliced into 
1 /4-inch pieces 

V2 pound white mushrooms, 

cleaned and thinly sliced 
Vb cup pitted mixed green 

and black olives, quartered 
3 tablespoons chopped fresh 

flat-leaf parsley; more 

for garnish 

Season the chicken well with 
salt and pepper. Heat 2 table- 
spoons of the oil in a large 
Dutch oven or heavy soup pot 
over medium-high heat. When 
the oil is hot, add half the 
thighs and brown them well, 

2 to 3 minutes per side. Trans- 
fer to a large plate. Brown the 
remaining thighs and reserve 
with the rest. 

Reduce the heat to medium 
and add the onion, red pepper, 
and garlic. Season generously 



with salt and cook, stirring 
often with a wooden spoon and 
scraping up any browned bits, 
until the onion softens and 
browns, about 1 2 minutes. Turn 
the heat to high, add the wine, 
and cook until it's almost com- 
pletely reduced, about 2 min- 
utes. Reduce the heat to 
medium and add the tomatoes 
and their juices, the thyme 
sprigs, rosemary, and chile 
flakes. Nestle the chicken into 
the sauce and add any accu- 
mulated juices. Cook, stirring 
and breaking up the tomatoes 
with a wooden spoon for 
1 minutes. Adjust the heat to 
maintain a gentle simmer, cover 
the pot with the lid slightly ajar, 
and stew the chicken, turning it 
occasionally, until it's cooked 
through (check by slicing 
through the bottom of one of 
the thighs to the bone), another 



25 to 30 minutes. If you like, 
discard the thyme sprigs, rose- 
mary, and garlic. 

When the stew is almost 
done, heat 1 tablespoon of the 
oil in a large skillet over high 
heat. When hot, add the zuc- 
chini. Season well with salt 
and pepper; saute until the 
zucchini is tender and lightly 
browned, 3 to 4 minutes. 
Transfer to a bowl. Heat the 
remaining 1 tablespoon oil in 
the skillet and add the mush- 
rooms. Season with salt and 
pepper. Cook, tossing occa- 
sionally, until soft and lightly 
browned, 3 to 4 minutes. Add 
the olives and chopped thyme, 
return the zucchini to the pan, 
and toss. Fold the zucchini 
mixture and the parsley into 
the stew. Taste for salt and 
pepper. Serve immediately 
with a sprinkling of parsley. 



Photos: Scott Phillips 
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Southwestern Spiced Chicken & Black Bean Stew 



Serves four to six. 

It's well worth the effort to find 
a dried chipotle, which gives 
the broth a wonderful smoky 
spice (see Where to Buy It, 
p. 76). To make fried tortilla 
strips, cut corn or flour tortillas 
into long strips and fry in 
350°Foil until they start to 
brown, about 2 minutes. 



2 tablespoons extra-virgin 
olive oil 

3 thick slices bacon 

6 skinless, bone-in chicken 
thighs (about 2!4 pounds), 
large pieces of fat trimmed 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

1 large yellow onion, diced 

1 red bell pepper, cored, 
seeded, and finely diced 

2 teaspoons chili powder 
1 teaspoon ground cumin 
% cup beer 



1 can (I5V2 ounces) black 
beans, rinsed (about 2 cups) 

1 dried chipotle (optional) 

2 cups homemade or low-salt 
canned chicken broth; more 
if needed 

3 tablespoons chopped fresh 
cilantro leaves 

1 lime 

Sour cream for garnish 
Fried tortilla strips (optional) 

Heat the oil in a large Dutch 
oven or heavy pot over 
medium heat. Add the bacon 
and cook until it renders much 
of its fat and crisps slightly, 
about 7 minutes. Transfer the 
bacon to a plate lined with 
paper towels. Season the 
chicken well with salt and pep- 
per. Add half of the thighs to 
the pan and brown them well 
on both sides, 2 to 3 minutes 
per side. Transfer to a plate. 
Brown the remaining thighs 
and reserve with the rest. 

There should be 2 to 
3 tablespoons fat left in the 
pan; if there's more, spoon out 
and discard the excess. Add 
the onion and bell pepper, sea- 
son well with salt, and cook, 
stirring often, until the onion 
softens and caramelizes 
slightly, about 7 minutes. 
Raise the heat to high, add the 
chili powder and cumin, and 
cook, stirring, for 30 seconds. 
Add the beer and cook until 



it's almost completely re- 
duced, about 3 minutes. Add 
the beans, the chipotle (if 
using), and the chicken broth. 
When the mixture comes to a 
boil, adjust the heat to main- 
tain a simmer and cook for 
5 minutes. Transfer 2 cups of 
the beans and broth (but not 
the chipotle) to a blender, 
puree, and then mix it back 
into the rest of the broth. 

Return the thighs to the 
pot, cover with the lid slightly 
ajar, and simmer until the 
chicken is cooked through 
(check by slicing through the 
bottom of one of the thighs to 
the bone), about 30 minutes. 
If the stew is too thick, thin it 
with more chicken broth. Dis- 
card the chipotle. Crumble the 
reserved bacon. Juice one half 
of the lime; cut the other half 
into wedges. Stir the bacon, 
lime juice, and 2 tablespoons 
of the cilantro into the stew 
and season well with salt and 
pepper. Serve immediately, 
ladling some of the beans and 
chicken into each bowl. 
Sprinkle each serving with the 
remaining cilantro and a small 
dollop of sour cream. Serve 
with the lime wedges and fried 
tortilla strips, if you like. 




drink choices 



Chicken stews need fruity reds with moderate tannins 



A light, fruity red without too much tannin 
would be a good overall bet for these 
chicken stews. The 1 999 Domaine de 
Grangeneuve Vieilles Vignes Coteaux du 
Tricastin (50% Syrah 50% Grenache; rings 
in at $1 0), or the 2000 Foxen Vineyards 
Santa Barbara County Pinot Noir ($24) are 
both delicious possibilities. 

Focusing in on each specific recipe, the 
chicken cacciatore calls for a more sub- 
stantial red with moderate tannins and 
bright acidity. Look to Chianti: the 2000 



Piazzano Chianti "Rio Camerata" ($1 1 ) or 
the 1 999 Le Cinciole Chianti Classico 
($20) are two of my current favorites. The 
chicken thighs with sausage and braised 
fennel would pair well with a spicy Zinfan- 
del. Chateau Potelle's 2000 Zin from San 
Luis Obispo County ($20) fits the bill with 
its lush, spicy red berry fruit. I also like the 
2000 vintage from Dashe Cellars of Dry 
Creek Valley ($20). With the porcini and 
potato stew, seek out a Zinf andel that's not 
too high in alcohol, like Beringer Founders' 



Reserve ($1 1 ) or Peachy Canyon Incred- 
ible Red ($1 2). Finally, the chicken and 
black bean stew does need a full-throttle, 
hearty red to match the intensity of flavors 
in the recipe. The 2001 Rosemount Shiraz- 
Cabernet ($7) or the 2000 Mas Grand 
Plagniol Rouge Tradition, Costieres de 
NTmes ($1 1 ) would work to perfection. 

Tim Gaiser, a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking, lives in San Francisco. 
Retail prices are approximate. 



Chicken Stew with Spinach, Potatoes & Porcini 

Serves four to six. 



Be sure to buy good-quality 
dried porcini mushrooms (with 
large white cross sections). 
Cheaper ones are dark and 
shriveled and have an overly 
pungent aroma, which will give 
the stew an off taste. 

Vi ounce dried porcini 

mushrooms 
Va cup extra-virgin olive oil 
2 slices (Ve inch thick) pan- 

cetta or bacon (about 

2 ounces), sliced into 

thin strips 
6 skinless, bone-in chicken 

thighs (about 2 1 A pounds), 

large pieces of fat trimmed 
Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 

1 large yellow onion, cut into 
1 /4-inch dice 

2 small cloves garlic, minced 
V\ cup dry sherry or dry 

white wine 
2 large Yukon Gold potatoes 
(1 pound total), peeled and 
cut into VHnch dice 



2 sprigs fresh thyme, plus 
IV2 teaspoons chopped 
IV2 cups homemade or low- 
salt canned chicken broth; 
more if needed 
2 tablespoons sherry vinegar 
or balsamic vinegar 

1 cup coarse fresh bread- 
crumbs (about 1 V2 ounces) 

2 cups baby spinach leaves 
(about 2 ounces) 

Soak the porcini in 1 V2 cups 
boiling water for 20 minutes. 
Strain them (reserving the 
soaking liquid) and chop them. 

Heat 2 tablespoons of the 
oil in a large Dutch oven or 
heavy soup pot over medium 
heat. Add the pancetta or 
bacon and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until crisp, about 
7 minutes; transfer to a plate 
lined with paper towels. Sea- 
son the chicken well with salt 
and pepper. Add half of the 
thighs to the pan and brown 
them well, 2 to 3 minutes per 
side. Transfer to a large plate. 




Brown the remaining thighs 
and reserve with the rest. 

Add the onion and half of 
the garlic to the pan and sea- 
son well with salt. Cook, stir- 
ring with a wooden spoon and 
scraping up any browned bits, 
until the onion softens and 
darkens slightly, about 7 min- 
utes. Add the chopped porcini 
and cookforanother 1 minute. 
Pour in the sherry and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until it's 
almost completely reduced, 
about 2 minutes. Add the 
potatoes, thyme sprigs, 




chicken broth, reserved porcini 
water, and vinegar and bring to 
a boil over high heat. Adjust 
the heat to maintain a gentle 
simmer, cover the pan, and 
cook until the potatoes are 
just tender, about 15 minutes. 
Discard the thyme sprigs. 
Puree 1 V2 cups of the chunky 
potato mixture in a blender. 
Return the pureed mixture to 
the rest of the broth, nestle in 
the chicken (and add any ac- 
cumulated juices), and cover 
the pot with the lid slightly ajar. 
Stew the chicken thighs at a 
bare simmer, turning them oc- 
casionally, until they're cooked 
through (check by slicing 
through the bottom of one of 
the thighs to the bone), about 
30 minutes. 

Meanwhile, in a large non- 
stick skillet, heat the remaining 
2 tablespoons oil over medium 
heat. Add the remaining garlic, 
saute until it starts to color, 
about 20 seconds, and then 
add the breadcrumbs. Cook, 
stirring often, until they turn 
golden brown, about 6 min- 
utes. Stir in V2 teaspoon of the 
chopped thyme, season lightly 
with salt and pepper, and 
transfer to a plate lined with 
paper towels. 

When the chicken is done, 
fold in the spinach and stir 
until wilted, about 1 minute. 
Stir in the remaining 1 tea- 
spoon chopped thyme and 
the pancetta; season well with 
salt and pepper. Serve imme- 
diately, sprinkled generously 
with the breadcrumbs. 
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Chicken Thighs with Sausage & Braised Fennel 



Serves four to six. 

1 large or 2 small bulbs 
fresh fennel (about 
1 pound), with stalks 
attached, if possible 

6 skinless, bone-in chicken 
thighs (about 2 1 A pounds), 
large pieces of fat trimmed 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

3 tablespoons plus 2 tea- 
spoons extra-virgin olive oil 

3 links sweet Italian sausage 
(about % pound) 

1 large yellow onion, halved 
and thinly sliced 

1 clove garlic, minced 

V2 cup dry white wine (like 
Sauvignon Blanc) 

IV2 to 2V2 cups homemade 
or low-salt canned 
chicken broth 

1 large Yukon Gold potato 
(about V2 pound), peeled 
and cut into VHnch dice 

1 sprig fresh rosemary 

1 tablespoon good-quality 
balsamic vinegar; more 
if needed 

V3 cup freshly grated Parmi- 
giano Reggiano; more for 
sprinkling 



Cut the stalks off the fennel. 
If there are any fronds, save 
a small handful. Quarter the 
fennel bulb through its core; 
reserve one quarter (two if 
using small bulbs). Slice the 
remaining fennel through the 
core into wedges about 
Vi inch thick. 

Season the chicken well 
with salt and pepper. Heat 
3 tablespoons of the oil in 
a large Dutch oven or heavy 
soup pot over medium-high 
heat. Add half of the thighs and 
brown them well, 2 to 3 min- 
utes per side. Transfer to a 
large plate. Add the remaining 
thighs and the sausage to the 
pot, brown them, and reserve 
with the first batch of thighs. 

Reduce the heat to medium, 
add the fennel wedges and 
onion, and season well with 
salt. Cook, stirring often until 
the onion softens completely 
and caramelizes slightly, about 
10 minutes. Push the fennel 
and onion to one side of the 
pot, add 1 teaspoon of oil to 



the pot and saute the garlic in 
the oil for 20 seconds. Stir it 
into the vegetable mixture, turn 
the heat to high, and add the 
wine. Cook, scraping the bot- 
tom of the pan, until the wine 
is almost completely reduced, 
about 2 minutes. Add 1 Vi cups 
of the chicken broth, the 
potato, and the rosemary. 
When the mixture reaches a 
boil, reduce the heat to 
medium low and cover the pot. 
Simmer until the potato is just 
tender, about 1 5 minutes. 
Transfer 1 V2 cups of the vege- 
tables and broth to a blender, 
puree, and then mix it back 
into the rest of the broth. If the 
sauce is too thick, thin it with 
some of the remaining 1 cup 
broth. Nestle the chicken into 
the sauce, add any accumu- 
lated juices, cover the pot with 
the lid slightly ajar, and adjust 
the heat to maintain a low sim- 
mer. Slice the sausages into 1 - 
inch pieces. After the chicken 
has been stewing for 1 5 min- 
utes, add the sausage pieces. 



Use a sharp peeler to sha¥e 
thin slices of fennel. Start peel- 
ing on the inside of the bulb, 
using long, smooth strokes. 



Cover partially and simmer 
gently, stirring occasionally, 
until the chicken and sausage 
are cooked through (check by 
slicing into each), another 
1 5 to 20 minutes. Discard the 
rosemary. 

Meanwhile, use a sharp 
vegetable peeler to shave the 
remaining fennel and put it in 
a small bowl. Season well with 
salt and pepper. Finely chop 
1 to 2 tablespoons of the re- 
served fennel fronds (save the 
rest) and add to the shaved 
fennel along with the remain- 
ing 1 teaspoon oil. Toss well 
and taste for seasoning. 

Stir the balsamic vinegar 
and Parmigiano into the stew; 
taste and adjust the season- 
ings. Serve, ladling a portion of 
chicken, sausage, and sauce 
into each bowl. Sprinkle each 
serving with more Parmigiano 
and mound a small portion of 
fennel salad and the reserved 
fennel fronds over it. 

Tony Rosenfeld is an associate 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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ideas for beets 

Serve roasted beets simply, with 
or without a squeeze of lemon or 
a dash of vinegar. Or use them in 
other dishes, like the recipes on 
pp. 42-43, or in the ideas below: 

❖ Sir-fry tender greens like 
spinach or watercress with 
chopped fresh ginger and gar- 
lic. Add roasted beet slices or 
wedges to the pan; deglaze 
with a little orange juice and 
cider vinegar. Serve warm. 

❖ Arrange a bed of roasted 
beet slices and top with a bit 
of really good blue cheese 
and a seared filet mignon. 

❖ Marinate roasted beet wedges 
in a mix of orange and lemon 
juice, fresh thyme, olive oil, 
salt, and pepper. Serve on 
a bed of arugula, garnished 
with toasted hazelnuts. 




quick-roasted or 
slow- roasted 



^ Beets 



by Susie Middleton 

Learning to love beets isn't nearly as 
hard as you might imagine, because a 
roasted beet isn't so much a beet as it is 
a sweet and tender roasted vegetable. 
If you like roasted carrots or roasted 
onions or even roasted potatoes, you owe it 
to yourself to roast a beet. You don't even 
have to peel them; sliced or cut into wedges, 
beets just need a hot oven to turn crisp and 
caramelized at the edges, tender and moist 
in the middle. 

When I need instant gratification, I slice 
beets very thinly and "quick-roast" them on a 
baking sheet. Tossed in a bit of olive oil, salt, 
and herbs first, these beautiful morsels cara- 
melize in less than 25 minutes in high heat. I 
try not to eat all of them right off the baking 
sheet (though I can't resist the really thin ones 



that turn into chips) since they're a great base 
for a salad or a side dish (see the box at left). 

But when I have time, I slow-roast bigger 
wedges of beets in lower heat. I wrap the 
wedges in foil (so trapped steam helps cook 
them through), but they still caramelize in 
their own juices where they're in contact 
with the hot pan. These hearty beets are 
great to make ahead, since they're terrific 
warm or cold, dressed in vinaigrettes or 
warm dressings and mounded on platters to 
serve family-style or as part of a buffet. 
Whatever methodyou choose, remember to 
give beets a little acid — they love vinegar, 
lemon juice, and orange juice — and even 
tangy-creamy additions like goat cheese, 
creme fraiche and horseradish sauce to bal- 
ance their intense sweetness. (Recipes follow) 
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Quick-Roasted Beet Slices 

Serves four as a small side dish. 




1 pound small or medium red 
or yellow beets, scrubbed 
but not peeled 

2 tablespoons extra-virgin 
olive oil 

V2 teaspoon kosher salt 

1 teaspoon fresh thyme leaves 

Heat the oven to 450°F. Cover 
two large rimmed baking sheets 
with parchment. Slice off the 
tops and bottoms of the beets 
and then slice the beets into 



rounds as thin as possible 
(Vs inch thick is ideal). If your 
beets are large and tough, cut 
them in half first, lay them on 
their sides, and cut half moons 
instead of rounds for safer cut- 
ting. Toss the slices well with 
the olive oil, salt, and thyme and 
spread them in one layer, with 
a little space between each, on 
the two baking sheets. Roast 
for 20 to 25 minutes, swapping 



the pans to opposite racks 
halfway through. The beets will 
be soft and shrunken, slightly 
glistening on top and dark 
around the edges. The thinnest 
slices will be crisp and almost 
burned around the edges. 

To reheat: Spread the slices on 
a parchment-lined baking sheet 
and heat in a 350°F oven for 
about 5 minutes. 



Frilly Lettuce Salad 
on a Bed of Beets with 
Lemon-Walnut Vinaigrette 

Serves four as a starter salad. 

1 recipe Quick-Roasted Beet Slices (above), 
at room temperature 

2 tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon Lemon- 
Walnut Vinaigrette (at right); more 

if desired 

1 1 /2 ounces fresh goat cheese, crumbled 

into small pieces 
Va cup toasted walnuts, roughly chopped 

into small but not fine pieces 
2 cups torn frisee, washed and dried 
1 cup tender watercress sprigs, washed 

and dried 

% cup (about Va head) thinly sliced radicchio 

Arrange equal portions of the roasted beet 
slices in one layer on four salad plates. 
Drizzle a scant 1 teaspoon of the vinaigrette 
over the beets. Sprinkle the goat cheese over 
each plate of beets. Sprinkle all but 1 table- 
spoon of the walnuts over each of the four 
plates as well. In a small mixing bowl, com- 
bine the frisee, watercress, and radicchio. 
Drizzle 2 tablespoons of the vinaigrette over 
the greens and toss lightly. (Taste a piece of 
lettuce; if you want more dressing, toss just 
a small amount more with the greens, but 
don't overdress.) Lift a quarter of the greens 
and arrange them in a tall mound centered 
on top of the beets (some of the beets 
should be peeking out underneath) on one 
plate; repeat with the remaining greens. 
Sprinkle the remaining walnuts over each 
salad and serve right away. 




Lemon-Walnut Vinaigrette 

Yields a generous V3 cup. 

2 tablespoons walnut oil 

2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 

1 tablespoon cider vinegar 

1 teaspoon finely chopped lemon zest 

2V2 teaspoons fresh lemon juice 

1 tablespoon finely chopped toasted 

walnuts 
1 teaspoon fresh thyme leaves 



Va teaspoon dry mustard 
V2 teaspoon kosher salt 
About 6 grinds black pepper 

Measure all the ingredients into a small 
glass jar with a tight-fitting lid. Screw on 
the lid and shake the contents vigorously. 
The vinaigrette keeps in the refrigerator 
for a week. Bring to room temperature and 
shake vigorously again before using. 
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Slow-Roasted Beet Wedges 

Serves four as a side dish. 



1 pound small or medium red 

or yellow beets, scrubbed 

but not peeled 
1 tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon 

extra-virgin olive oil 
Vi teaspoon kosher salt 
5 small sprigs fresh thyme or 

rosemary 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Measure 
two 2-foot lengths of aluminum 
foil and crisscross them on a 
small rimmed baking sheet. Slice 
the tops and bottoms off the 
beets. Cut the beets into 
wedges from top to bottom 
(small beets may only need to be 
quartered; cut larger beets in 
half horizontally first, then cut 
each half into about 6 wedges). 
Each wedge should be about 
1 Vi inches at its widest point. 
Toss the beets well with the olive 



oil and salt and put them, in one 
layer, on the cross section of foil 
on the baking sheet. Group them 
snugly but in one layer. Lay the 
herb sprigs on top of the beets 
and close the package tightly by 
folding each sheet of foil in and 
sealing it with the others. The 
package should be flat and rela- 
tively airtight. 

Roast the beets for 1 Vi hours. 
Remove them from the oven and, 
avoiding the steam, carefully 
peel back the foil. Check to see 
that the beets are cooked 
through (a thin knife should slide 
through without resistance). 
Also check that the bottoms of 
the beets are nicely caramelized 
(they should be darkened and 
wrinkled). If they're not done, 
seal the package again and 



return the beets to the oven for 
1 to 15 minutes. Depending on 
the heat of your oven, the thick- 
ness of your baking sheet, and 
the size of the wedges, they may 
take more or less time. 

To reheat: Spread the wedges 
on a baking sheet and heat in 
a 350°F oven for about 10 min- 
utes. 

Variation: Slow-Roasted 
Beets & Shallots 

Add 5 or 6 large peeled shallots, 
cut in half or quartered into 
wedges through the stem (keep 
the stem intact), to the beets 
before roasting, and toss with 
the oil. Roasting time will be 
slightly longer because of the 
moisture the shallots give off. 




Warm Roasted Beets & Shallots 
with Crisp Prosciutto Dressing 

Serves four as a side dish. 

2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 

2 ounces thinly sliced domestic prosciutto, 
cut into thin strips 

1 clove garlic, thinly sliced 

1 V2 tablespoons sherry vinegar 

Kosher salt to taste 

Pinch dried red chile flakes 

1 recipe Slow-Roasted Beets & Shallots 

(see the recipe variation above), warm 
15 large mint leaves, thinly sliced 

(1 heaping tablespoon) 

Heat the olive oil in a medium skillet over 
medium-high heat. Add the prosciutto and 
saute until crisp and browned in places, 2 to 

3 minutes; transfer with a slotted spoon to 
paper towels. Turn the heat down to medium 
low and add the garlic slices; saute until 
translucent and barely turning golden, 30 to 
60 seconds. Add the vinegar, a big pinch of 
salt, and a few red chile flakes. Stir and re- 
move the pan from the heat. Leave the dress- 
ing in the pan and reheat just before the 
beets come out of the oven. Add the warm 
beets and shallots to the pan and toss to 
coat. Reserving a little of each for garnish, 
toss the mint and prosciutto into the pan with 
the beets, stir again, and taste for salt. Turn 
the beets out onto a small platter and top 
with the remaining mint and prosciutto. 

Susie Middleton is the executive editor of 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Fluffy 

High-starch potatoes 
make the fluffiest, 
lightest mashed 
potatoes and happily 
absorb all the cream 
and butter you care 
to add. A ricer is the 
ultimate tool for 
entirely lump-free, 
light, and fluffy 
mashed potatoes. 



High sta 



Russets. Idahos, or baking potatoes 





ium starch 



Maine, white all-purpose, 
Yellow Finns, and Yukon Golds 



Creamy 

Medium-starch potatoes 
make a mash that's a bit 
denser than high-starch 
potatoes but is still smooth 
and light. Our favorites, 
Yukon Golds, often need 
less butter and other 
enrichments since they're 
intrinsically creamy. We 
rely on the old stand-by, 
a hand masher, for these 
kinds of potatoes. 



Mashing Potatoes 



by Roy Finamore 
& Molly Stevens 



For classic, fluffy mashed potatoes, 
there's just one potato for the job — rus- 
sets. But that doesn't mean classic is the 
only mash or that russets are your only 
option. You can mash with yellow pota- 
toes, or red-skinned potatoes, or just about 
any potato. But to do so with success — and 
not end up with a gluey, gloppy mess — it's 
helpful to have the right tool for the pota- 
toes at hand and to know a few important 
techniques. Regardless of the type of potato 



or the type of mash you're after, the first few 
steps are always the same. 

For quick, even cooking, cut potatoes 
into pieces and simmer— don't boil 

Begin by peeling the potatoes (unless you're 
making the smashed red-skinned ones) and 
cutting them into large chunks. True, a potato 
boiled in its jacket will absorb less water dur- 
ing cooking, but then you have to play hot 
potato, peeling it while it's steaming. The key 
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Smashed 

Low-starch potatoes will turn 
gummy if you try to make a 
classic mash. A big metal 
spoon is the best tool for 
making smashed potatoes 
where you want to retain 
texture and lumps. 




Spoon 




Reds, creamers, and waxy salad jor boiling potatoes 



to Perfection 



is to mash the potatoes while they're as hot 
as possible. Besides, there's a trick for drying 
them that we'll get to later. 

Start the potatoes in a generous amount of 
cold water, and be sure to add salt at the out- 
set or they'll never be quite as tasty as they 
should. When the water boils, lower the heat 
to a steady simmer, covering the pot partially 
to maintain an even temperature. Don't let 
the water boil vigorously or the potatoes will 
bang around, break up, and get waterlogged. 



The best way to know when a potato is 
done is t o stick i t with a thin metal skewer. ( A 
fork will poke the potato full of holes and in- 
vite water in.) A potato is tender enough to 
mash when the skewer slides into the center 
with no resistance and slides out just as easily. 
You don't want the potatoes falling apart, but 
if they're too firm in the center, you'll have 
hard bits in the mash. 

Waterlogged potatoes make a dense, 
soggy mash, so here's the trick for drying 



them out: After you drain them, put them 
back in the empty pot and set it over 
medium heat; shake the pot and stir the 
potatoes with a wooden spoon so they don't 
stick. They'll break up a bit and become 
noticeably drier, brighter, and more starchy 
looking. Medium- and high-starch potatoes 
will leave a floury film in the pot when 
they're dry enough. 

For really great classic mashed potatoes, 
we reach for the ricer. It's a bit more trouble 
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than a hand masher, but it makes the light- 
est, smoothest mashed potatoes ever. 

You can get good results with a hand 
masher as long as you're methodical. Start 
mashing by pressing down firmly and steadily 
at the 12 o'clock position in the pot and then 
move just slightly clockwise to 1 o'clock, 
2 o'clock, and so on, until you've worked your 
way around the pot. If there are unmashed 
potatoes in the center, give them a mash, too. 
Repeat the circle, pressing with a bit more 
energy and giving the masher a little twist as 
you press. As the potatoes start to come to- 
gether, work the masher even more quickly, 
almost like a whisk, and whip the potatoes 
into a smooth mass. Be sure to get to all cor- 
ners of the pot, and keep going until the 
potatoes are as smooth as you want. 

Low-starch, waxy salad or boiling pota- 
toes are best coarsely "smashed." A big metal 
spoon is the best tool to get this job done. 

Use a wooden 
spoon to beat in 
enrichments 

If you want perfectly 
smooth mashed po- 
tatoes, then get them 
completely mashed 
before you start add- 
ing enrichments like 
butter, cheese, or 
milk. (Lumps some- 
how manage to 
elude the masher 
once you add liquid 
and fat to the pota- 
toes.) We like to beat 
in enrichments with 
a sturdy wooden 
spoon. This last step 
really fluffs the mash and ensures that the 
ingredients are evenly distributed. 

When it's time to add ingredients, be sure 
they're warm or at room temperature so they 
don't cool the potatoes and make them stiff. 
Butter should be soft but not oily. Cheeses 
and olive oil should be at room temperature. 
And the liquid — milk, cream, or potato 
water — has to be hot (a microwave is handy). 

Butter or olive oil goes in first. Then add 
the liquid in small additions, no more than 
Va cup at a time. This lets you best judge how 
much you need — potatoes vary in how thirsty 
they are. And remember to beat the potatoes 
as you go so they come out extra fluffy. 






Put the drained potatoes back in the pot 
to dry them. They're ready for mashing 
when they leave a floury film in the pot. 



Ultimate Fluffy 
Mashed Potatoes 

Serves four to six. 

For the fluffiest result, use 
a ricer, though these rich 
potatoes are still delicious 
made with a hand masher. 
The creme fraiche adds a 
nice tang, making a tasty 
side dish for something 
hearty and almost sweet- 
like the pot roast on p. 70. If 
you can't find creme fraiche 
(many supermarkets carry it 
in the specialty cheese sec- 
tion), use a mix of heavy 
cream and sour cream. 

1% to 2 pounds russet 
potatoes, peeled and 
cut into large chunks 
(1 Vi to 2 inches) 

Kosher salt 

1 cup creme fraiche (or 
Vi cup heavy cream 
plus Vi cup sour cream) 

1 teaspoon grated 

lemon zest 

2 tablespoons unsalted 
butter, softened 

Freshly ground white 
pepper 

Put the potatoes in a large 
saucepan and cover with 
cold water by at least an inch. 
Add a generous Vi teaspoon 
salt and bring to a boil. Lower 



the heat to maintain a steady 
simmer, cover the pot par- 
tially, and cook until the pota- 
toes are quite tender when 
tested with a metal skewer, 
1 5 to 20 minutes. 

Meanwhile, heat the 
creme fraiche (or heavy 
cream and sour cream) in 
a small saucepan over low 
heat, stirring occasionally, 
until smooth and just hot. 
Set aside in a warm spot. 

Drain the potatoes and 
dump them back into the pan. 
Dry the potatoes over 
medium heat, shaking the 
pan and stirring until the 
potatoes look floury and 
leave a light film on the 
bottom of the pan. 

If using a ricer, dump the 
potatoes into a bowl and 
then rice them back into the 
pot set over very low heat. 
If using a hand masher, 
mash them in the pot until 
completely smooth. 

Using a wooden spoon, 
beat in the lemon zest and 
butter. Add the creme 
fraiche in small additions, 
about Va cup at a time, beat- 
ing well after each addition. 
Season with salt and pepper 
and serve right away. 
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Creamy Mashed 
Yukon Golds 

Serves four to six. 

Yellow-fleshed potatoes 
have a rich, almost buttery 
taste. If you like a slightly 
tangy edge to your mash, 
substitute buttermilk for the 
milk. You can also embellish 
these by adding a whole 
heap of fresh herbs (up to 
V22 cup each of chopped 
parsley and basil) and some 
toasted pine nuts, too. 

1% to 2 pounds yellow- 
fleshed potatoes, peeled 
and cut into large chunks 
(1 V2 to 2 inches) 

2 cloves garlic, peeled 
Kosher salt 

3 tablespoons unsalted 
butter, softened 

1 cup milk, hot but not 

boiling 
Freshly ground black 

pepper 

Put the potatoes and garlic 
in a large saucepan and 
cover with cold water by at 
least an inch. Add a gener- 
ous V2 teaspoon salt and 
bring to a boil. Lower the 
heat to maintain a steady 
simmer, cover the pot 
partially, and cook until the 



potatoes are quite tender 
when tested with a metal 
skewer, 1 5 to 20 minutes. 

Drain the potatoes and 
garlic— reserving some of 
the cooking water— and 
dump them back into the 
pan. Dry the potatoes over 
medium heat, shaking the 
pan and stirring until the 
potatoes look floury and 
leave a light film on the 
bottom of the pan. 

If using a ricer, dump the 
potatoes into a bowl and 
then rice them back into the 
pot set over very low heat. 
If using a hand masher, 
mash them in the pot until 
completely smooth. 

Using a wooden spoon, 
beat in the butter and then 
beat in the hot milk in 1 /4-cup 
increments. If the potatoes 
are still too thick, beat in a 
bit of the cooking water until 
they reach the consistency 
you want. Season well with 
salt and pepper and serve 
right away. 



Smashed Red- 
Skinned Potatoes 
with Boursin & 
Scallions 

Serves four to six. 

Smashing low-starch pota- 
toes into a rustic side dish is 
the way to go to avoid gum- 
miness. Besides, don't we 
all know someone who loves 
lumps? If you can find it, try 
substituting Gorgonzola 
dolce for the Boursin. 
Gorgonzola dolce is soft 
and yellowish ivory with 
greenish-blue striations; 
it's much less overbearing 
than the white, crumbly 
Gorgonzola typically sold 
in supermarkets. 

1% to 2 pounds red-skinned 
potatoes, scrubbed and 
cut into large chunks 
(1 V2 to 2 inches) 

Kosher salt 

2 tablespoons unsalted 
butter, cut into pieces 
and softened 

4 ounces Boursin cheese 
(with garlic and herbs), 
cut into pieces and at 
room temperature 

3 scallions (white parts with 
some green), chopped 

Freshly ground black 
pepper 



Put the potatoes in a large 
saucepan and cover with 
cold water by at least an inch. 
Add a generous Vi teaspoon 
salt and bring to a boil. Lower 
the heat to maintain a steady 
simmer, cover the pot par- 
tially, and cook until the pota- 
toes are quite tender when 
tested with a metal skewer, 
1 5 to 20 minutes. 

Drain the potatoes— re- 
serving some of the cooking 
water— and dump them back 
in the pot. Dry the potatoes 
over medium heat, shaking 
the pan and stirring, until 
most of the moisture has 
steamed off. Reduce the 
heat to very low. 

Use the side of a big 
metal spoon to cut through 
the skins and flesh of the 
potatoes, reducing the 
chunks to a very coarse 
mash. Stir in the butter and 
then the Boursin. If you 
want, loosen the mash with 
cooking water: Depending 
on the potatoes, you might 
need a few tablespoons 
cooking water or as much 
as V2 cup. Don't beat vigor- 
ously or the potatoes may 
turn gummy. Stir in the scal- 
lions, add salt and pepper to 
taste, and serve right away. 



Roy Finamore and Molly Stevens cooked their way through 1,500 pounds of potatoes while writing One Potato, Two Potato. ♦ 
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breakfast with friends 



An Easygoing 
Morning 

Menu 



Comforting, homey food— with 
a few neat twists— is a great way 
to entertain weekend guests 

by Cheryl Alters Jamison & Bill Jamison 



Among the many ways to treat ourselves and our 
friends to something special, our first choice is 
usually a real breakfast. We like massages, too, 
and skiing, and hiking in the Santa Fe foothills, 
but nothing lifts our spirits or says "we're glad you're 
here" as easily and quickly as a full-on breakfast with 
its homey and familiar flavors. 

We start with an invigorating fruit or vegetable drink 
that's just a little bit zingy, like the Southwestern 
Bloody Mary on p. 50, which is good with or without 
the vodka. (Not everyone, we know, is ready for 
something that strong in the morning. ) Our favorite 
entree is a hearty hash crowned with an egg. Skillet- 
crusted potatoes meet their highest breakfast destiny 
in a good hash, and the salmon version on p. 5 1 is a bit 





Sout 



Herbed Butte 
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timeline 




Salmon Hash with Dilled Creme Fraiche 




The night before 

Make and chill the dilled 
creme fraiche. 

Assemble the dry 
ingredients for 
the biscuits. 

Assemble and chill 
the topping for the 
grapefruit. 

Cook the salmon for the 
hash and refrigerate it 

Early that morning 

Mix the base for the 
Bloody Marys. 

Heat the oven for the 
biscuits and mix the 
dough. 

While the dough rests, 
assemble the ingredi- 
ents for the hash. 

Cut the biscuits and 
arrange them on 
a baking sheet. 

Thirty minutes 
before serving 

Begin cooking the hash. 
After about 1 5 min- 
utes, pop the biscuits 
in the oven. 

Be sure the grapefruit 
topping is at room 
temperature. 

Cook the eggs (if using) 
just as you're finish- 
ing the hash (the 
hash can sit for up to 
1 minutes or so), 
and assemble the 
hash and eggs 
on plates. 

During breakfast 
or when the table 
is being cleared 

Put the topping on the 
grapefruit halves 
and flash them under 
the broiler. 



Photos: Amy Albert 
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more elegant than corned beef or ham. It wouldn't be 
an American home breakfast, of course, without 
biscuits. And finally, a breakfast-style dessert of gently 
sweetened and spiced broiled grapefruit rounds out 
the menu. 

Use a heavy-duty pan for well-browned hash. A well- 
seasoned cast-iron skillet is our pan of choice here. If you 
don't have one, use the best heavy-based pan you can 
find. We like to use a medium- to low-starch potato, like 
Yukon Gold, because it will hold its shape better as the 
hash cooks and you move it around the skillet. For even 
cooking and the best consistency, cut the ingredients 
into pieces of about the same size. 

As for the biscuits, the dough will be sticky and 
shaggy, and you may be tempted to knead it a few extra 
seconds. Don't — it's important to stop kneading as 
soon as the dough comes together, as overhandling it 
will make the biscuits less tender. 

It's the first meal of the day, so chances are your 
guests will be hungry. Whether you're cooking for 
overnight guests or a breakfast party, this is why 
entertaining at breakfast is different from later in the 
day. You don't have the luxury of doing a lot of last- 
minute cooking while your guests are having appetizers, 
so being on top of your schedule is key. Coordinating 
this menu so you can finish everything at once is a cinch 
if you follow the steps on p. 49. It's also completely 
do-able f or one cook in a single morning. But if you 
don't happen to be a morning person, assemble a 
few items the night before so you're not overwhelmed 
and can wake up gently. 



Breakfast 
for a crowd 

All the recipes in this 
menu are written for 
four, which is an easy 
numberto double or 
quadruple. Here are a 
few tips if you're making 
breakfast for a crowd. 

❖ Use two saute pans to 
make the hash so you 
don't crowd the pan. 
This way, the hash will 
brown adequately. 

❖ One biscuit recipe 
yields eight three-inch 
biscuits or a dozen two- 
inch biscuits. The 
smaller you cut them, 
the more you'll have. 

❖ If you're making eggs to 
top the hash, eggs over 
easy (rather than 
poached or sunny side 
up) will hold up better 
to waiting. See p. 71 for 
tips on cooking eggs. 



Spicy Southwestern 
Bloody Mary 

Serves four. 

We like to add a shot of vodka, but for those 
who might not want such a strong drink, this 
is delicious "virgin" style, without the alcohol. 
Add the adobo sauce gradually and taste the 
tomato juice as you season to see how zingy 
you want it. (Chiles in adobo sauce may 
stain your cutting board; freeze extra ones in 
zip-top bags.) 

1 quart good-quality tomato juice 

Vi lime, cut into 4 wedges; more if you like 

4 ribs celery for garnish 

1 medium canned chipotle chile in adobo 
sauce (look for La Morena brand) plus 
1 teaspoon to 1 tablespoon adobo sauce 

Vi teaspoon Worcestershire sauce; more 
to taste 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
4 to 6 ounces vodka 

Pour the tomato juice into a pitcher and fill 
four tall glasses halfway with ice. Squeeze 
the juice from each lime wedge into the 
tomato juice and then put one squeezed 
wedge and a celery rib into each glass. On 
a cutting board, halve the chile lengthwise 
and gently scrape out and discard the seeds. 
With the side of a chef's knife, smear the 
chile until ground into a paste. Discard any 
large bits of chile skin. Scrape up the remain- 
ing chile paste and whisk this and 1 teaspoon 
of the adobo sauce into the tomato juice. 
Season the juice with the Worcestershire 
sauce and salt and pepper; blend again. 
Taste and add more adobo sauce, if you like. 
Add the vodka, if using. Pour into the ice- 
filled glasses and serve. 

Fresh tomato variation: In summer, instead 
of the tomato juice, use 4 pounds fresh ripe 
tomatoes. Core and seed the tomatoes and 
puree them in a blender with Va cup cold 
water until smooth. (If you want, strain the 
skins, but we like their added texture.) 
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Salmon tips 

We've called for a plain 
salmon fillet in the hash, 
cooked as simply as 
possible. Use whichever 
method you like best and 
cook the salmon until it's 
cooked through: roasted, 
broiled, poached, 
steamed, pan-seared, 
and even microwaved 
are all fine. We find roast- 
ing the most straight- 
forward: Heat the oven 
to 400°F, coat the salmon 
with a little olive oil, 
season it with salt and 
pepper, and roast it on 
a rimmed baking sheet 
until the flesh inside has 
lost its deep pink color, 
15 to 1 8 minutes. 

If you don't feel like 
cooking salmon, hot- 
smoked works well, 
too (look for it in cryo- 
vac packages in the 
supermarket seafood 
section). We don't rec- 
ommend cold-smoked 
fish: it's too oily and 
strongly flavored. 




Salmon Hash with 
Dilled Creme Fraiche 

Serves four. 

We love this hash for its luscious contrast of 
crusted potatoes and tender, moist salmon. 
An egg topping is the crowning touch, 
although it's just as good without. 

FOR THE DILLED CREME FRAICHE: 
1 cup creme fraiche or sour cream 
1 tablespoon chopped fresh dill or 

1 1 /2 teaspoons dried dill 
Pinch salt 

Squeeze fresh lemon juice (optional) 

FOR THE HASH: 

IV2 tablespoons unsalted butter 
1 V2 tablespoons vegetable oil 

1 pound Yukon Gold or red-skinned 
potatoes, unpeeled, cut into VHnch dice 

V2 medium onion, diced (about 1 cup) 

2 tablespoons half-and-half or cream 
1 teaspoon Dijon mustard 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 pound cooked skinless salmon fillet or 

hot-smoked salmon, flaked (see the 

sidebar at left) 

3 tablespoons snipped fresh chives or thinly 
sliced scallion tops 

1 tablespoon chopped fresh dill or 
IV2 teaspoons dried dill 



FOR THE GARNISH: 

4 fried or poached eggs (optional; see From 

Our Test Kitchen, p. 71, for cooking tips) 
Drained capers 
Fresh dill sprigs 

Prepared horseradish (optional) 

Make the dilled creme fraiche: In a small 
bowl, stir together the creme fraiche, dill, 
salt, and lemon juice, if using. Taste and 
adjust the seasonings; set aside. 

Make the hash: In a 1 0-inch cast-iron or 
other large heavy skillet, heat the butter and 
oil over medium-low heat. Add the potatoes, 
stirring to coat them with the fat. Cover and 
cook until the potatoes begin to turn golden 
and a bit tender with browned edges here 
and there, about 1 5 minutes (you should hear 
only a faint sizzling). Uncover the potatoes 
and turn them with a spatula. Raise the heat 
to medium and cook until uniformly soft with 
some crisp brown spots, about 5 minutes. 
Stir in the onion and pat the mixture down 
with the spatula. Cook until the onion is soft 
and the mixture begins to stick in a few spots 
and browns on the bottom, about 5 minutes. 
In a small bowl, whisk together the half-and- 
half, mustard, salt, and a generous grinding 
of pepper. Scrape up the hash and stir in the 
mustard mixture. Raise the heat to medium 
high. Continue cooking the hash, scraping it 
up and patting it back down another time or 
two until browned, another 5 to 8 minutes. 
Mix in the salmon, chives, and dill and cook 
until heated through, another 2 minutes. 
Serve hot, topping each portion with a fried 
or poached egg (if using) and a sprinkling of 
capers. Garnish with dill sprigs or a bit of 
horseradish on the side, if you like. Top each 
portion with a dollop of the dilled creme 
fraiche, passing the rest at the table. 



Browning is the key to a savory hash 




Cover and cook the potatoes 
until crisp and golden, with 
browned edges here and there, 




Herbed Buttermilk Biscuits 

Yields about eight 3-inch or twelve 2-inch 
biscuits. 



Other delicate fresh herbs (tarragon, chives, 
chervil) will work in this recipe in place of the 
dill. For a browner crust, brush the tops of 
the biscuits with melted butter before baking. 

9 ounces (2 cups) unbleached 

all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon table salt 
V2 teaspoon baking soda 
2 tablespoons chopped fresh dill or 

2 teaspoons dried dill 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh 
flat-leaf parsley 

3 tablespoons vegetable shortening 
or lard, well chilled and cut into 
small chunks 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter, well 
chilled and cut into small chunks 
% cup plus 2 tablespoons buttermilk 

Position an oven rack on the center rung 
and heat the oven to 450°F. Lightly flour 
a small cutting board and set aside (this 



portable surface is easy to transfer to the re- 
frigerator). Sift the flour, baking powder, salt, 
baking soda, and dried dill (if using) into a 
large, preferably shallow bowl. Mix in the 
fresh dill (if using) and the parsley. Add the 
shortening and butter to the dry ingredients. 
Combine with a pastry blender or two table 
knives just until a coarse meal forms. Make 
a well in the center and pour in the butter- 
milk. With your fingers (or a wooden spoon) 
and using just a few swift strokes, blend the 
dough just until combined (it will be a sticky 
mess; this is fine). Turn it out onto the floured 
cutting board. Wash, dry, and flour your 
hands. Gently pat out the dough and fold it 
back over itself about half a dozen times, just 
until smooth. Pat it out again, this time into a 
round or oval that's an even Vfe to % inch 
thick. Cover the dough lightly with plastic 
wrap and refrigerate for about 20 minutes. 

Remove the cutting board with the 
dough from the refrigerator. Cut the dough 
with a sharp biscuit cutter— avoid twisting 
the cutter— trying to get as many rounds as 
possible (the dough will toughen a bit each 
time you work it). Lightly pat the remaining 
dough scraps together, pat down evenly, 
and cut again. Position the biscuits at least 
V2 inch apart on a parchment-lined baking 
sheet. Bake, rotating the pan halfway 
through to ensure even cooking, until 
raised and golden brown (1 to 1 2 minutes 
total for 3-inch biscuits; 9 to 1 1 minutes for 
2-inch biscuits). 




Broiled Grapefruit 

Serves four. 



Feel free to vary the spices you use here: 
try replacing the cinnamon with cardamom, 
allspice, or nutmeg. 

2 large pink or red grapefruit, halved, 
at room temperature 

3 tablespoons light or dark brown sugar 
1 Vi teaspoons all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon grated fresh ginger (or 
Va teaspoon ground ginger) 

Ve teaspoon ground cinnamon 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter, softened 
at room temperature 

Position a broiler pan several inches away 
from the heating element and heat the 
broiler. Section each grapefruit half by 
cutting between the rind and the pulp and 
between each membrane. In a small bowl, 
combine the brown sugar, flour, ginger, 
cinnamon, and softened butter until well 
blended. Distribute the mixture among the 
four grapefruit halves, smearing it on 
the cut side of each one. Broil until the top- 
ping is bubbly and lightly browned, about 
5 minutes. Serve immediately. 

Cheryl Alters Jamison and Bill Jamison are 
the authors of A Real American Breakfast. 
They live in Santa Fe, New Mexico. ♦ 



A shaggy dough makes a tender biscuit 




After gently kneading the dough, patting it out, and chill- 
ing it briefly, use a sharp cutter to punch out the biscuits. 
Try to avoid twisting the cutter so the biscuits rise as 
much as possible. 
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Baking 

Chcxx)late-Chip 

Cookies 

Two Ways 



Make them crisp or 
chewy by changing 
the proportion of 
sugars and chilling or 
warming the dough 



by Bonnie Gorder-Hinchey 



Since the first Toll House 
cookie slid off a baking 
sheet about 70 years ago, 
America has been in love with 
the chocolate-chip cookie. Yet 
when you ask people to de- 
scribe the ultimate cookie, 
you'll find a great rift in our 
nation — some like them crisp, 
some like them chewy 

Funny thing is, the ingredi- 
ent list for a chocolate-chip 
cookie always looks more or 
less the same: butter, sugar 
(white and brown), eggs, 
vanilla, flour, baking soda, salt, 
and chocolate chips (OK, and 
maybe nuts, but that's the 
subject of another debate). 
How can these same ingre- 
dients produce both chewy 
cookies and crisp ones? 

Just how you achieve the 
state of crunch you like is 
the subject of many theories, 
from refrigerating the dough, 
to underbaking the cookies, 
to consulting the Weather 
Channel for a change in the 
barometric pressure. After 
baking, and eating, many 
batches of cookies, I think I've 
broken the cookie code. It's a 
question of knowing how key 
factors in the dough affect the 
cookie's texture. 



To get the cookie you like, control the amount 
and temperature of key ingredients 




Sugcir. The moisture in sugar affects 
chewiness: The relative amount of white vs. 
brown sugar you use has a great effect on 
texture because each type has a different 
moisture content (brown sugar is much wet- 
ter than white). Using more brown sugar will 
produce a softer, chewier cookie, while using 
more white sugar will turn out cookies that are 
sandier in texture and crisper overall. 



Butter & EggS. Baking 
recipes usually specify the temperature 
for butter and eggs, but does it really 
matter? Absolutely. The temperature of 
these ingredients helps control how 
much the dough spreads. Cool ingredi- 
ents will keep your dough cooler, which 
means it will spread more slowly in the 
oven, letting the oven's heat "set" the 




cookie while it's still 
thick and producing 
a denser, chewier 
cookie. Warm dough 
spreads more quickly 
in the oven, which makes the cookies 
thinner and crisper. The photo above 
shows how cold and warm doughs 
react after 3 minutes in the oven. The 
dough on the bottom left went into the 
oven cold; the dough for the cookies top 
and right was at room temperature. A 



Flour. Keep in mind that the way you 
measure flour makes a big difference. Too 
much flour will make the cookie firm, dry, and 
tough, while too little flour will cause the 
cookie to spread too much and lose struc- 
ture. I always use a scale to measure my flour 
so my results are as consistent as possible. 
If I do use a measuring cup, here's how I do 
it: First, I always use a true dry measure- 
not a Pyrex cup. I fluff the flour with a fork to 
avoid densely packed flour. Then I spoon the 
flour from the bag into the measuring cup 
and level it with a knife— never scoop right 
from the bag, which would compact too 
much flour into the cup. And I'm careful not 
to shake or tap the cup as I add the flour, as 



this would pack down the flour as well. 



high proportion of butter to flour in the 
dough will also allow it to spread quickly. 
Warming eggs quickly is as easy as 
dunking them in warm water for 
a minute or two. Butter presents a 
bigger problem. Some people 
warm butter in the microwave, but 
just af ew seconds too long and it's 
melted. It's best just to plan ahead. 
Your kitchen's temperature will 
affect the temperature of the dough, as 
will dropping cookies onto still-hot 
cookie sheets: For chewy cookies, be 
sure to have enough cool sheets 
handy. And humid weather will soften 
even the crispest cookies in as little as 
a day, so store them well wrapped. 
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' Thin & Grisp 

Crisp Chocolate-Chip Cookies 

K/e/ds abotyf 6 dozen 3-inch cookies. 



Adding more white sugar than 
brown sugar increases the 
crispness. Be sure the butter 
and eggs are at room tempera- 
ture before mixing to help the 
cookies spread thinner as they 
bake. Greased baking sheets 
encourage the cookies to 
spread even more. 

12 ounces (1 Vi cups) unsalted 
butter, at room temperature 

1 cup granulated sugar 
% cup packed light 

brown sugar 

2 large eggs, at room 
temperature 

2 teaspoons pure vanilla 

extract 
13 1 /2 ounces (3 cups) 

unbleached all-purpose 

flour 

1 teaspoon table salt 
1 teaspoon baking soda 
12 ounces semisweet 
chocolate chips 

Arrange oven racks in the 
upper and middle positions 
of the oven. Heat the oven 
to 375°F and grease two 
baking sheets. 

Using a mixer fitted with 
a paddle, beat together the 
butter, granulated sugar, and 



brown sugar on high until light 
and fluffy, about 1 minute. 
Scrape the bowl and beater. 
Add the eggs and vanilla and 
beat on low until blended. 
Beat on high until light and 
fluffy, about 1 minute. Scrape 
the bowl and beater. 

In a medium bowl, whisk 
together the flour, salt, and 
baking soda. Add this to the 
butter mixture and beat on 
medium low until just blended. 
Stir in the chocolate chips with 
a wooden spoon. 

Drop rounded measuring 
teaspoons of dough 2 inches 
apart onto the greased baking 
sheets. Bake until deep golden 
brown around the edges and 
golden in the center, 8 to 
1 minutes, rotating the baking 
sheets halfway through for 
even results. Remove the 
sheets from the oven, let sit for 
3 to 5 minutes, and then trans- 
fer the cookies with a spatula 
to a wire rack to cool com- 
pletely. Repeat until all the 
dough is baked. 





ick & C 




Chewy Chocolate-Chip Cookies 

Yields about 9 dozen 2 1 /2-inch cookies. 



I use butter and eggs right out 
of the refrigerator so the dough 
stays cool and the cookies 
maintain their thickness during 
baking; I also use ungreased 
cookie sheets. To keep the 
cookies soft and chewy, store 
them in an airtight container 
along with a slice of bread. 

1 3 /4 ounces (1 Vb cups) 

unsalted butter, cold 
1 V2 cups packed light 

brown sugar 

1 cup granulated sugar 

2 large eggs, cold 

1 tablespoon pure vanilla 

extract 
17 ounces (3% cups) 

unbleached all-purpose 

flour 

1 1 /4 teaspoons table salt 
1 teaspoon baking soda 
12 ounces semisweet 
chocolate chips 

Arrange oven racks in the 
upper and middle positions 
of the oven. Heat the oven 
to 375°F. 

Using a mixer fitted with 
a paddle, beat together the 
butter, brown sugar, and gran- 
ulated sugar, starting on low 
speed and gradually working 



your way up to high speed until 
the mixture is light and fluffy, 
about 3 minutes once you 
reach high speed. Scrape the 
bowl and beater. Add the eggs 
and vanilla and beat on low until 
blended. Beat on high until light 
and fluffy, about 1 minute. 
Scrape the bowl and beater. 

In a medium bowl, whisk 
together the flour, salt, and 
baking soda. Add this to the 
butter mixture and stir with 
a wooden spoon until just 
blended; the dough will be stiff. 
Stir in the chocolate chips. 

Drop rounded measuring 
teaspoons of dough about 

2 inches apart onto two un- 
greased baking sheets. Refrig- 
erate any unused dough. Bake 
until the bottoms are golden 
brown, 8 to 1 minutes, rotat- 
ing the sheets halfway through 
for even results. Remove the 
sheetsfrom the oven, let sit for 

3 to 5 minutes, and then trans- 
fer the cookies with a spatula 
to a wire rack to cool com- 
pletely. Let the baking sheets 
cool completely before baking 
the remaining dough. 



Bonnie Gorder-Hinchey is a food scientist and the director of culinary services for Publicis Dialog, a marketing communications company. ♦ 
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Oven-Roasted Ribs 




by Steve Johnson 




Slow cooking makes these spareribs extra tender; 
bold rubs and intense sauces give them a spicy kick 




1 . Position a rack in the center of the oven 
and heat the oven to 300°F. Sprinkle and 
press 1 A cup of the rub on both sides of each 
rib rack. Put the racks, meaty side up, on a 
broiling pan or a wire roasting rack set over 
a baking sheet. Lightly season the ribs with 
salt and put them in the oven. After the first 
hour, rotate the pan every 30 minutes 
(Note: If you use two baking sheets, switch 
their position in the oven, too). The ribs will 
sizzle gently as they cook, and they'll be- 
come tender after about 2 hours in the oven. 



2. To test for doneness, 
pick up the center of the 
ribs with tongs; the ends 
of the ribs should flop 
downward (this means 
the fat and cartilage have 
broken down), and a 
skewer inserted between 
the ribs should meet little 
resistance. If the meat 
between the ribs is still 
tough, keep cooking, 
checking every 1 5 minutes 
and rotating the pan. 





3. Remove the rib racks from the oven, put 
them on a cutting board meaty side down 
(so they're easier to slice), and slice them 
into individual ribs. Arrange the ribs on a 
platter and serve with the sauce on the side. 



About this time every year, I really start to 
miss the flavors of grilled food . The sky goes 
gray, the air turns cool, and I stare at my 
oven wondering how I can replicate my 
favorite grilled dishes. This is why I came up 
with these delicious slow-roasted ribs. While they 
don't make me forget everything I'm missing 
about outdoor cooking, I think you'll agree that 
these spice-rubbed ribs are an excellent substitute. 
Your friends and family will love them as a party 
appetizer or as a substantial meal, and you'll be 



happy to know they're terribly easy to make — just 
pop them in the oven and cook until tender. 

Ask your butcher for St. Louis-cut spareribs 

Pork spareribs are my ribs of choice. Less expen- 
sive than baby back ribs, they're also easier to cook 
and much more flavorful. There's just one thing I 
do to make them even easier to eat. I use a 
trimmed rack of ribs called the St. Louis cut, which 
is simply a rack of spareribs from which the 
butcher has removed the long strip of fatty, carti- 



MAKE THE RIBS AHEAD 
The tender, fatty meat of the 
ribs makes them hold up 
well to reheating. You can 
cook the ribs a day ahead 
and reheat them uncut, 
loosely covered with foil, in 
a 250°F oven until warmed 
through, 20 to 30 minutes. 



Photos: Scott Phillips 
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Ribs need a pretty substan- 
tial ale-Anchor Steam's 
Liberty Ale or Red Hook 
would both be good. If 
you're wine-inclined, try a 
full-bodied Zinf andel, such 
as the 2000 Chateau Sou- 
verain ($1 5) or Rosenblum's 
Vintners Cuvee XXIV ($1 0). 



laginous joints that attach the ribs to the sternum. 
Cutting off this strip of gnarled meat makes the 
ribs a more uniform shape so they cook more 
evenly. They're also easier to cut into individual 
ribs after cooking. If you can't get a butcher to re- 
move this section for you, you can do it yourself 
following the directions on p. 69. 

Rubs pack a lot of flavor; 
serve the sauce on the side 

Whenever you order pork ribs in a barbecue restau- 
rant in Memphis, the counter person asks, "Wet or 
dry?" — meaning glazed with barbecue sauce dur- 



ing cooking or dry-rubbed and served with the 
sauce on the side. Years of tasting ribs has brought 
me to the conclusion that dry-rubbed ribs let you 
taste the true talents of the pitmaster's technique 
and then apply his "finishing sauce" to your tastes. 

I prefer to cook ribs at home this way: dry- 
rubbed but not basted. I serve these two rib 
recipes — down-home Southern-style ribs and a 
take on Asian spareribs — with a dipping sauce on 
the side so everyone can have as much or as little 
sauce as he or she likes. The rubbed ribs are tasty 
enough to eat on their own, and the sauces only 
add to the fun. 







Chinese-Style Spareribs 
<£ Dipping Sauce 



Slow-Cooked Memphis Ribs 




Taste the Memphis 
ribs first and then 
spoon on the sauce. 
Pair the ribs with 
traditional accompani- 
ments like cornbread 
and coleslaw. 



Serves four to six as a main 
course or six to twelve as 
an appetizer. 

2 full (13-rib) racks of St. 
Louis-cut pork spareribs 
(about 3 pounds each) 

Kosher salt for sprinkling 

Follow the directions on p. 57 
to roast the ribs, using the rub 
recipe below. Serve with the 
barbecue sauce (recipe below). 

Memphis Spice Rub 

Yields Vs cup. 

2V2 tablespoons hot chili powder 

2 tablespoons ground cumin 

1 tablespoon ground coriander 

1 tablespoon kosher salt 

V2 tablespoon paprika 

V2 tablespoon dark brown sugar 

V2 teaspoon freshly ground 

black pepper 
Va teaspoon cayenne 

In a small bowl, stir together all 
the ingredients. 



Chinese-Style Spareribs 




Barbecue Sauce 

Yields about 2 cups. 

Va cup vegetable oil 

1 medium onion, finely diced 

Kosher salt 

1 can (14 ounces) tomato puree 

2 tablespoons dark brown sugar 
2 tablespoons tomato paste 

2 tablespoons cider vinegar 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire 
sauce 

1 tablespoon Tabasco sauce 
1 tablespoon Dijon mustard 
1 teaspoon hot chili powder 
1 teaspoon paprika 
Va teaspoon cayenne 

In a medium saucepan over 
medium heat, heat the oil and add 
the onion. Season lightly with salt 
and saute until translucent, about 

3 minutes. Add the tomato puree, 
brown sugar, tomato paste, cider 
vinegar, Worcestershire sauce, 
Tabasco, mustard, chili powder, 
paprika, and cayenne and stir 
well. Turn down the heat to low 
and let the sauce simmer until it 
thickens slightly, about 30 min- 
utes. Removefrom the heat, sea- 
son to taste with salt, and let cool 
to room temperature. The sauce 
will keep for about a week in the 
refrigerator. 



Stack the ribs for a 
festive presentation. 
For serving large 
groups, the author 
likes to stack the ribs, 
drizzle them with the 
Asian dipping sauce, 
and garnish with 
sliced scallions. 



Serves four to six as a main 
course or six to twelve as 
an appetizer. 

2 full (13-rib) racks of St. 
Louis-cut pork spareribs 
(about 3 pounds each) 

Kosher salt for sprinkling 

Follow the directions on p. 57 
to roast the ribs, using the rub 
recipe below. Serve with the 
dipping sauce (recipe below). 

Chinese Spice Rub 

Yields V2 cup. 

2 tablespoons ground coriander 
2 tablespoons hot chili powder 
2 tablespoons dark brown sugar 
1 tablespoon five-spice powder 
1 tablespoon ground fennel 
seeds 

1 tablespoon kosher salt 

1 teaspoon dried red chile flakes 

In a small bowl, stir together all 
the ingredients. 



The spice rubs can 
be made ahead 
and will keep well 
for a few weeks, 
but fresher is better. 



Asian Dipping Sauce 

Yields about % cup. 

Va cup soy sauce 
2 tablespoons granulated sugar 
2 tablespoons rice vinegar 
1 tablespoon minced fresh 
ginger 

1 teaspoon toasted sesame oil 

In a medium saucepan over 
medium heat, bring the soy 
sauce, sugar, rice vinegar, 
ginger, and sesame oil to a 
simmer, stirring occasionally. 
Remove from the heat and let 
cool to room temperature. The 
sauce will keep for about a week 
in the refrigerator. 

Steve Johnson is the chef-owner 
of The Blue Room in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. ♦ 
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boups 



Break away from 
the everyday without 
losing the comfort factor 
of noodle soups 



by Eva Katz 



Nothing conquers winter chills 
quite like a steaming bowl of 
soup. While old standards like 
chicken noodle are always reli- 
able, I'm often in the mood to 
make something different but still 
comforting. That's when I make these 
Asian noodle soups. They're incredibly 
tasty — bright, zippy, big on flavor — 
and yet require no more ingredients 
than what you can find in a well- 
stocked supermarket. And unlike a tra- 
ditional stock-based soup, they come 
together relatively quickly. 

Create a flavorful broth in layers 

These soups get their complexity f rom a 
combination of both bold and subtle 
flavors. Layers of sweet, sour, salty, and 
spicy make a full-flavored broth that de- 
fines the character of each soup. 

I start by simmering beef, chicken, 
or shrimp in a combination of water 
and canned chicken broth. (For the 



shrimp version, the flavorful shells are 
used and then strained out.) The 
canned broth provides a savory short- 
cut that doesn't intrude on the natural 
flavor infused into the broth by the 
meat as it cooks. What you get is a rich, 
deep, f lavorf ul broth without having to 
use whole chickens or large pieces of 
fatty beef that require long simmering 
times, straining, chilling, and defatting. 
The soup is almost ready to serve once 
the broth is completed. 

I introduce classic Asian flavors to 
the broth in two layers. First, I saute 
the aromatic ingredients, which might 
include chiles, ginger, garlic, onions, 
lemongrass, and spices. These are 
highly fragrant ingredients, and cook- 
ing them in hot oil before the broth 
is added lets their flavors open up. 
Next, I enhance the broth with in- 
gredients like soy sauce, fish sauce, 
chile paste, coconut milk, rice vinegar 
or rice wine. 



Starchy Asian noodles 
are best cooked separately 

There's an astonishing variety of Asian 
noodles made from everything from 
buckwheat to rice. Most are fairly neu- 
tral in flavor and mainly characterized 
by their appearance and texture, rang- 
ing in degree of chewiness and slipper- 
iness. They're ideal for soups. 

In the recipes on the following 
pages, I've recommended the specific 
type of Asian noodle I prefer. A bit 
of swapping and experimenting, how- 
ever, is a worthy pursuit (for sugges- 
tions, see the sidebar opposite). But 
whichever noodles you choose, don't 
cook them directly in the soup or the 
broth will become cloudy and starchy. 
It's also important to note that once 
the noodles are added to the soup, they 
absorb liquid, expand, and become 
quite soft. For this reason, it's best to 
keep the cooked noodles aside until 
just before serving. 
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Cinnamon Beef Noodle Soup 



Serves six to eight. 

Packaged stewing beef is often made 
up of irregularly shaped pieces from 
different cuts, so I cut my own stew 
meat using a boneless chuck roast or 
two 3 /4-inch-thick chuck steaks. 

1 teaspoon peanut or vegetable oil 

3 cinnamon sticks (about 3 inches each) 
6 scallions, cut into 1 1 /2-inch pieces 

6 cloves garlic, smashed 

2 tablespoons minced fresh ginger 
1 Vi teaspoons anise seeds 

IV2 teaspoons Asian chile paste (see 
p. 72) 

7 cups water 

4 cups homemade or canned low-salt 
chicken broth 

V2 cup soy sauce 

V\ cup rice vinegar 

2V2 pounds boneless beef chuck, 

trimmed and cut into %-inch cubes 
9 ounces fresh udon noodles (or 

6 ounces dried) 
1- to lV2-pound bunch bok choy, 

bottom trimmed, stalks washed and 

cut into 1-inch pieces 
Vi cup fresh cilantro leaves 



Heat the oil in a heavy soup pot or 
Dutch oven over medium heat When 
very hot, add the cinnamon, scallions, 
garlic, ginger, anise seeds, and chile 
paste; cook, stirring, for 1 minute. Add 
the water, broth, soy sauce, and vine- 
gar; bring to a boil over high heat. Add 
the meat and bring to a vigorous sim- 
mer. Lower the heat to maintain a gentle 
simmer and cook, partially covered, until 
the meat is very tender, about 1 V2 hours, 
checking to be sure that the soup 
doesn't boil or stop simmering. 

Shortly before the soup is done, 
bring a large pot of water to a boil. 
Cook the noodles according to the 
package directions until just tender. 
Drain and rinse under cold water. 

When the meat is tender, remove 
the cinnamon sticks. Add the bok choy 
to the soup and simmer until the stalks 
are crisp-tender and the greens are 
very tender, 5 to 1 minutes. Stir in the 
noodles and let them warm through. 
Serve immediately, garnished with the 
cilantro leaves. 



Three versatile 
Asian noodles 




UDON NOODLES 

are a Japanese noodle made with wheat flour 
and water. Plump, white, and slippery, they're 
most commonly used in soups and stews. They 
may be round, square, or flat and are sold both 
fresh and dried in the Asian or natural-foods 
section of the supermarket. You can substitute 
Chinese wheat-flour noodles. 




CHINESE EGG NOODLES 

are classic Asian noodles made from wheat 
flour, water, and egg. Springy with a slight 
chew, these noodles are made in thin or thick 
strands. Lookf or fresh ones in the super- 
market's produce department; be sure they 
contain egg and aren't tinted with food color- 
ing instead. Fresh or dried pasta— angel hair, 
spaghetti, or linguine— can be substitute 




RICE NOODLES/^^^ 
made from rice flour and water, have a subtle 
flavor and an appealing chewy texture. They can 
be very thin, sometimes called "vermicelli," or 
flat and narrow to wide. The recipe on p. 62 
calls for the latter, but another size would work 
just as well. Look for them in the Asian section 
of your grocery store. 



Photos: Scott Phillips 
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Spicy Noodle Soup with Shr 

Serves four. 

Don't be intimidated by the long list of 
ingredients here— this soup comes to- 
gether in under an hour. The end result 
is otherworldly: a bowl of rice noodles 
bathed in a silky, spicy coconut broth and 
capped with a crunchy, cooling garnish. 

FOR THE SOUP BASE: 

1 small onion, roughly chopped 
2-inch piece fresh ginger (about 

1 ounce), peeled and sliced into disks 
5 cloves garlic, crushed 

2 to 3 fresh serrano chiles, stemmed 
and roughly chopped 

2 stalks lemongrass, trimmed (seethe 
box at right) and roughly sliced 

1 tablespoon freshly ground 
coriander seeds 

1 teaspoon freshly ground cumin seeds 
V2 teaspoon ground turmeric 

1 A cup fish sauce 

2 teaspoons light brown sugar 

2 tablespoons peanut or vegetable oil 
Shells from the shrimp for the soup 

2 cups homemade or low-salt canned 
chicken broth 

3 cups water 

1 can (14 ounces) coconut milk 
Va cup fresh lime juice 
1 teaspoon kosher salt 



mp & Coconut Milk 

FOR THE SOUP: 

6 1 o 7 ounces wide rice noodles 
Va English (seedless) cucumber 
1 cup mung bean sprouts, rinsed and 
dried 

1 fresh chile (serrano, jalapeno, or 

Thai), stemmed and sliced into thin 

rounds (optional) 
V2 cup fresh cilantro leaves, roughly 

chopped or torn 
Vi cup fresh mint leaves, roughly 

chopped or torn 
1 pound shrimp (31 to 40 per pound), 

shells removed and reserved; 

deveined 
4 lime wedges 

Make the soup base: Put the onion, 
ginger, garlic, chile, lemongrass, cori- 
ander, cumin, turmeric, fish sauce, and 
brown sugar in a food processor. Puree 
to make a paste, scraping down the 
sides as needed. Heat the oil in a heavy 
soup pot or Dutch oven over medium 
heat until hot but not smoking. Add the 
paste mixture and saute, stirring often, 
until it softens, becomes very aromatic, 
and deepens in color, about 8 minutes. 
Stir in the shrimp shells and cook until 
they turn pink, about 2 minutes. Add 
the chicken broth, water, coconut milk, 



lime juice, and salt and bring to a boil. 
Lower the heat so that the broth sim- 
mers gently for 30 minutes. Strain the 
broth through a fine sieve and discard 
the solids. Clean the pot; return the 
broth to the pot, season with salt to 
taste, and return to a simmer. 

While the soup base is simmering: 

Bring a large pot of water to a boil and 
then remove from the heat. Put the rice 
noodles in the water and let sit until 
tender, 5 to 1 minutes. Drain, rinse, 
and distribute among four large, shal- 
low soup bowls. 

Slice the cucumber into 1 /4-inch 
rounds, stack the rounds, and slice into 
thin matchsticks. Put the cucumber 
sticks in a medium bowl and toss with 
the bean sprouts, sliced chiles (if 
using), and herbs. 

Just before serving, add the shrimp 
to the broth and gently simmer until 
they're just cooked through, about 
3 minutes. Ladle the hot soup over the 
noodles. Arrange a mound of the 
cucumber and bean sprout mixture in 
the center of the bowl, top with a lime 
wedge, and serve immediately. 
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Chicken Noodle Soup with 

Serves four to six. 

% ounce dried shiitake mushrooms 

(about 12) 
5 bone-in chicken thighs (1 Vi to 

2 pounds), skinned, fat trimmed 
Kosher salt to taste 

2 teaspoons peanut or vegetable oil 

1 large or 2 small leeks (white and 
light green parts only), sliced into 
thin half moons and washed 

3 tablespoons minced fresh ginger 

4 cups homemade or low-salt canned 
chicken broth 

3 cups water 

Va cup mirin or rice wine 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 
1 tablespoon rice vinegar 

1 teaspoon Asian chile paste (see 
p. 72) 

9 ounces fresh Chinese egg noodles 

1 teaspoon toasted sesame oil 
Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

2 scallions, thinly sliced on the bias 
(about Vz cup) 

Put the shiitakes in a bowl and cover 
with about 1 Vi cups boiling water. Set 
a small plate or pot lid over the mush- 
rooms to ensure they're submerged, 
and soak until softened, about 20 min- 
utes. Discard the mushroom stems and 
thinly slice the caps. Set a sieve lined 
with cheesecloth or a damp paper 
towel over a measuring cup and strain 
the soaking liquid through it. Reserve 
the liquid and shiitakes separately. 

Rinse the chicken thighs and pat 
dry with paper towels; season with 
salt. Heat the oil in a heavy soup pot or 
Dutch oven over medium-low heat. 



Ginger, Shiitakes & Leeks 

When the oil is hot, add the chicken, 
cover the pot, and cook for about 
1 minutes, turning once or twice. 
The aim is to sweat (not brown) the 
chicken until it loses its raw pink color 
on the outside and begins to exude 
some of its juices. Stir in the leeks, 
ginger, and sliced shiitakes; cover and 
cook until the leeks begin to soften, 
about another 5 minutes. 

Add the broth, water, reserved 
mushroom soaking liquid, mirin, soy 
sauce, vinegar, and chile paste, and 
bring to a vigorous simmer over high 
heat. Adjust the heat to maintain a 
gentle simmer and cook uncovered 
until the chicken is very tender and 
falling off the bone, about 45 minutes. 
Remove the chicken and set it aside. 

Meanwhile, bring a large pot of 
well-salted water to a boil. Cook the 
noodles until just tender, about 3 min- 
utes. Drain and rinse under cold water. 

When the chicken is cool enough to 
handle, remove the meat from the 
bones and roughly chop or tear it into 
bite-size pieces. Return the meat to the 
soup. Add the sesame oil and season 
the soup to taste with salt and pepper. 

Stir the noodles into the soup and 
let them heat through. Ladle the soup 
into bowls, top with the sliced scal- 
lions, and serve immediately. 

Eva Katz is a freelance writer and recipe 
developer who lives in Boston. ♦ 



A buyers' guide to 
Asian ingredients 

LEMONGRASS: Fresh lemongrass should be 
firm and pale to medium green, with a pinkish- 
white bulb; avoid stalks that are dry and yellow. 
Trim lemongrass by cutting off the spiky green 
top and enough of the bottom to eliminate the 
woody core. Peel off a few of the outer layers 
until you get to the tender heart of the stalk. 

SOY SAUCE: Look for naturally brewed soy sauce, 
which is mellow and well balanced. (Many 
brands are chemically fermented, and their 
flavors can be sharp, acidic, bitter, and overly 
salty.) Kikkoman is fine and widely available. 

SESAME OIL: Asian sesame oil is made from 
toasted seeds. It ranges from golden to brown 
in color and has a pronounced nutty flavor. It's 
primarily used for seasoning, not cooking, and a 
little can go a long way. A lighter version, made 
with untoasted seeds and sold in health-food 
or Middle Eastern stores, can also be used as 
a flavoring but is more suitable for cooking. 

FISH SAUCE:The pungent, salty 
flavor of fish sauce is made by 
packing fish (usually anchovies) 
in crocks or barrels, covering with 
a brine, and letting the fish ferment 
over periods of months. Fish 
sauce is often labeled nuoc mam 
(the Vietnamese name) or nam 
pla (Thai). 

MIRIN: A Japanese rice wine 
with an 8% to 1 4% alco- 
hol content and lots of 
sugar, mirin is used only 1— 
in cooking. Look for hon 
mirin, which is naturally 
brewed and sweetened. 
Aji-mirin may be easier 
to find but is made with 
additives, including salt 
and corn syrup. 

COCON UT M I LK: Wrung from grated 
and water-soaked coconut flesh, coconut milk 
shouldn't be confused with coconut cream, which 
is a heavy, sweetened product often used in Latin 
American cooking. (The clear, flavorful juice inside 
the coconut shell is called coconut water.) 
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One o f m y favorite ways t o end 
a meal — whether it's a fancy 
dinner at Chateau Souverain, 
the winery where I'm exec- 
utive chef, or a casual gath- 
ering of friends at home — is with 
the luscious French custard called 
pot de creme (pronounced POH duh 
krem). Pot de creme is all about 
creamy texture, intense flavor, and 
contented silence: I've found that a 
tableful of even the chattiest diners 
suddenly goes quiet when this heav- 
enly dessert arrives. 

Pot de creme is also about con- 
venience — you can (and should) 
make it the day before you plan to 
serve it, so when it's time for des- 
sert, all you have to do is pull the 
chilled custards out of the ref rigera- 
tor and decorate them. 

When I began making this years 
ago I focused on classic vanilla, but 
over time I began to develop my 
own favorite flavors. Here you'll find 
recipes for three of the best: choco- 
late, coffee-caramel, and lemon. 
Although the flavors differ, the 
method is the same, and the tips at 
right will help you with all of them. 

For the creamiest texture, 
use a double doneness test 

Making pot de creme isn't hard, but 
it does call for good technique and 
sure-fire doneness testing; see photo 
#4 on the opposite page. Again, this 
dessert is all about luscious texture. 
If the pot de creme is undercooked, 
it will be tasty but runny, but over- 
cooking can make it grainy. 




key*tips for a 
creamy texture 



Q Whisk thoroughly but gently. Although 
you're using a whisk here, it's for thorough 
mixing, rather than for aerating the custard, 
so go easy. Vigorous whisking can result 
in a foamy, perforated-looking surface 
instead of a smooth one. 




B Cook the custard slowly to 170°F on 
the stovetop. You may have seen recipes 
where the custard isn't cooked at all on 
the stovetop and thus for a long time in 
the oven, but my method calls for a few 
minutes' gentle cooking on the stove, 
which then reduces the oven time. The 
temperature rises quickly, so as the 
thermometer approaches 1 70°F, pull the 
pot off the heat. 

B Be sure the water for the water bath 
is very hot when you add it. This keeps 
the custard at a consistent but gentle heat 
as it goes from the stove to the oven. 



To test for doneness, jiggle— and use 
a thermometer as a backup. When set, 
pot de creme does a "firm jiggle": If you 
nudge the ramekin, the custard will be firm 
about 1 /4 inch of the way in from the sides 
but the center will respond with a jiggle, 
rather than a wavelike motion (which 
would mean it's still too liquid). Another 
reliable test is to use an instant-read 
thermometer, which should register 1 50° 
to 1 55°F (the hole left by the thermometer 
will close as the custard firms). If in doubt, 
take the custards out of the oven on the 
early side, since they firm as they chill. 



The right vessel for your pot de creme 




There's room for improvi- 
sation when choosing a 
cup for the custards. The 
recipes here call for 
6-ounce ramekins and 
yield eight servings, but 
lots of different vessels 
work: Those neat-looking 
custard cups you found at 
a tag sale, ramekins that 



are slightly smaller, even 
coffee cups or teacups will 
all work, provided they're 
oven- or microwave safe. 

If you end up using 
cups that are smaller than 
the 6-ounce ramekins we 
used in our test kitchen, 
you will, of course, end 
up with more than eight 



servings (not a bad thing 
at all). More important, the 
custards may not take as 
long to cook, so start 
checking early for done- 
ness. Also, the thinner 
the walls of the cup, the 
shorter the cooking time. 

There are sets of small 
covered pots used ex- 



pressly for pots de creme. 
You'll often find them in 
antique stores and from 
specialty china purveyors 
(check the Web). These 
traditional pots de creme 
pots have a smaller capac- 
ity, and new ones can be 
pricey, but they make a fun 
presentation. — the editors 



Scott Phillips 
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How to bake 
the custards 

Use this method for all the recipes 
here. Divide the mixture among the 
ramekins in the roasting pan. Pull out 
the oven shelf, put the roasting pan 
on it (be sure it's stable), and pour 
enough boiling water into the pan so 
that it comes halfway up the sides of 
the ramekins. Cover the ramekins 
with a sheet of foil (simply lay the 
sheet on top, don't crimp the edges) 
and bake for 25 to 45 minutes— start 
checking early— until the custards 
are set about Va inch in from the 
sides, the centers respond with a 
firm jiggle (not a wavelike motion) 
when you nudge the ramekins, and 
the centers of the custards register 
1 50° to 1 55°F on an instant-read 
thermometer (the hole left by the 
thermometer will close up as the 
custards firm). Let the custards cool 
to room temperature in their water 
bath. Remove the custards from the 
bath, cover them with plastic, and 
refrigerate for at least 8 hours and up 
to two days before serving. Garnish 
as you like; see the ideas below. 



Garnishes 



I like to garnish pot de creme with a 
dollop of whipped cream (or a rosette 
from a pastry bag). But you needn't 
stop there. For the chocolate pot de 
creme, try a sprig of mint or chocolate 
shavings. For the lemon and coffee- 
caramel versions, a sliver of candied 
citrus peel is lovely, as is a sprig of 
another delicate herb, or a candied 
flower, as shown on p. 64. (For 
candied flower sources, see p. 76.) 





Chocolate Pots de Creme 

Serves eight. 

1 quart heavy cream 
% cup granulated 

sugar 
Vt vanilla bean, 
seeds scraped and 
pod reserved (or 
2 teaspoons pure 
vanilla extract) 

2 ounces bittersweet 
chocolate, finely 

chopped (to yield a generous 
Vb cup) 

1 ounce 0M cup) unsweetened 

cocoa powder, sifted 
10 large egg yolks 

Put a large pot of water on to boil 
for the water bath. Position a rack in 
the middle of the oven and heat the 
oven to 325°F. Put eight 6-ounce 
ramekins in a large roasting pan or 
baking dish with high sides. 

Make the chocolate cream: In a 

medium saucepan over medium- 
high heat, heat the cream, V3 cup of 
the sugar, and the vanilla seeds and 
pod (if you're using vanilla extract, 



don't add it yet) until just 
below boiling. In a bowl, 
mix the chocolate and 
cocoa together. Slowly 
add the hot cream, stirring 
constantly, until the choc- 
olate is melted and the 
mixture is smooth. Return 
the mixture to the sauce- 
pan. In a clean bowl, 
combine the egg yolks 
with the remaining V3 cup sugar; 
beat until smooth. Gently whisk a 
ladleful of the hot chocolate cream 
into the yolks and then whisk the 
yolk mixture into the saucepan with 
the rest of the chocolate cream. 
Cook slowly, stirring constantly, 
until the mixture reaches 1 70°F on 
an instant-read thermometer, 3 to 
4 minutes. Strain immediately 
through cheesecloth or a fine sieve. 
If you're using vanilla extract, stir 
it in now. 

Bake the custards: See the baking 
directions at left. 
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Lemon Pots de Creme 

Serves eight. 

Finely grated zest 

of 4 lemons, plus 

3 A cup fresh 

lemon juice 
% cup granulated 

sugar 
3V2 cups heavy 

cream 
V2 vanilla bean, 

seeds scraped 

and pod reserved (or 2 teaspoons 
pure vanilla extract) 
10 large egg yolks 

Put a large pot of water on to boil 
for the water bath. Position a rack in 
the middle of the oven and heat the 
oven to 325°F. Put eight 6-ounce 
ramekins in a large roasting pan or 
baking dish with high sides. 

Make the lemon syrup and heat 
the cream: In a small saucepan, 
combine the lemon zest, juice, and 
Va cup of the sugar. Simmer until re- 
duced to V2 cup, about 1 5 minutes; 
set aside. In a medium saucepan, 
combine the cream, Va cup of the 
sugar, and the vanilla seeds and pod 
(if you're using vanilla extract, don't 
add it yet) and bring to just below 
boiling. Remove from the heat. 

Make the lemon cream: In a 

medium bowl, beat the egg yolks 
with the remaining Va cup sugar 
until smooth. Gently whisk a ladleful 
of the hot cream into the yolks and 
then whisk the yolk mixture into the 
saucepan with the rest of the cream. 
Cook slowly, stirring constantly, until 
the mixture reaches 1 70°F on an 
instant-read thermometer, 3 to 
4 minutes. Stir in the reserved syrup 
and strain immediately through 
cheesecloth or a fine sieve. If you're 
using vanilla extract, stir it in now. 

Bake the custards: See the baking 
directions at left. 





Coffee-Caramel Pots de 

Serves eight. 

% cup granulated 

sugar 
Va cup water 
3V2 cups heavy cream 
V2 vanilla bean, 

seeds scraped and 

pod reserved (or 

2 teaspoons pure 

vanilla extract) 
1 tablespoon ground 

espresso (or 2 teaspoons instant 

coffee or instant espresso 

granules) 
10 large egg yolks 

Put a large pot of water on to boil 
for the water bath. Position a rack in 
the middle of the oven and heat the 
oven to 325°F. Put eight 6-ounce 
ramekins in a large roasting pan 
or baking dish with high sides. 

Make the caramel cream: In a 

medium saucepan, combine the 
sugar and water and cook over 
medium heat until the sugar dis- 
solves. Raise the heat to high and 
cook, swirling the pan occasionally, 
until the mixture is deep amber. Re- 
move the pan from the heat and add 
a few tablespoons of the cream. Be 



Creme 

careful— the hot caramel will 
spatter. Add a bit more 
cream and then the rest. 
The caramel will seize and 
harden, but it will melt in the 
cream as you simmer it. Set 
the pan over medium-low 
heat. Add the vanilla seeds 
and pod (if you're using 
extract, don't add it yet) and 
the espresso or coffee to 
the caramel cream. While stirring 
constantly, slowly bring the cream 
to just below a boil; remove from 
the heat. In a medium bowl, beat 
the egg yolks until smooth. Whisk 
a ladleful of the caramel cream into 
the yolks and then whisk the yolk 
mixture into the saucepan with the 
rest of the caramel cream. Cook 
slowly, stirring constantly, until the 
mixture reaches 1 70°F on an instant- 
read thermometer, 3 to 4 minutes. 
Strain immediately through cheese- 
cloth or a fine sieve. If you're using 
vanilla extract, stir it in now. 

Bake the custards: See the baking 
directions at left. 



Martin Courtman 
is the executive 
chef at Chateau 
Souverain in 
Geyserville, 
California. ♦ 
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It's 1 1 a.m. and eight Fine make educated decisions at 

Cooking staff members are the market, it's tough tasting 

gathered in the test kitchen, seven kinds of vinegar or mus- 

spoons poised, ready to dig tard in a row, as we've done in 

into the bowls of glistening previous tastings. In this edition 

canned tomatoes arranged on of From Our Test Kitchen, you'll 

the counter before us. For the find the results of our tomato 

"Blind tastings are something that we both enjoy and dread." 

next 30 minutes, there's si- tasting. Tasting panels we're 
lence, punctuated only by the planning for the future include 
scratching of pencils on test re- Cheddar and bacon — some- 
port sheets and an occasional thing I know veterans of the 
exclamation of "What in the. . .?" vinegar and mustard tastings 
Blind tastings are something will be happy about, 
that we both enjoy and dread, — Jennifer Armentrout, 
because, although we want to test kitchen manager 



knife skills 

I 

Trimming 

Coring 

Bulbs of fennel and 
heads of cabbage 
don't look or taste 
anything alike, but 
they do have some- 
thing in common: 
The techniques for 
trimming, coring, 
and slicing them are 
remarkably similar. 

-J. A. 




Peel away and discard 
any tough outer layers 
or leaves. 



Cut the vegetable into 
quarters through the 
base. 



Cut the core out of each 
quarter. You're now 
ready to slice and dice. 
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tip: 

Your thermometer 
has a built-in 
handle 

Did you know that 
your instant-read ther- 
mometer's protective 
sheath can be used as a 
handle for the thermome- 
ter? It s a useful feature for 
keeping your hand out of 
steam's way when you need to 
check the temperature of some- 
thing that isn t solid. Simply push 
the thermometer all the way into 
the hole you'll find either drilled 
through the plastic sheath or as part 
of the metal pocket clip. 

-/ A 




What size is 
ramekin? 

The recipes for pot de creme 
on pp. 66-67 call for the cus- 
tards to be baked in 6-ounce 
ramekins, but if your ramekins 
are like any of the dozens we 
have in the test kitchen, none 
of them are permanently 
imprinted with their capacities. 
When we started measuring 
our ramekins (by filling them 
with water and then pouring 
the water into a measuring 
cup), we discovered that none 
were exactly 6 ounces. So to 
choose a ramekin for the pots 
de creme, we decided that any 
ramekin that held 6 ounces of 
water with about 1 /4 to 1 /2 inch 
of space left over qualified as 
a 6-ounce ramekin. We used 
china markers to note the 
capacities on the bottoms of 
the ramekins so we wouldn't 



that 




have to measure them next 
time. If you don't have any 
ramekins that are close 
enough to 6 ounces, you can 
still bake the custards in ves- 
sels of other sizes; see p. 65 
for more information. 

-J. A. 




spareribs into the St. Louis cut 

For his oven-roasted ribs on p. 56, Steve Johnson likes to 
use St Louis-cut ribs, which is really just a regular rack of 
spareribs with the breastbone and the adjacent strip of 
gnarled meat removed. A butcher can do this for you, or you 
can do it yourself. Here's how: Put the ribs, meat side down, 
on a cutting board. Use your fingers to identify the rib bones, 
the breastbone (the wide, flat piece of bone perpendicular to 
the rib bones), and the thin strips of cartilage between them 
(they'll feel like bony spurs attached to the breastbone). 
Using a chef's knife, cut between the ribs and breastbone, 
through the cartilage — the knife should meet little resistance. 
Continue cutting straight down the rack along the ends of 
the rib bones until you've removed the breastbone and the 
strip of gristly meat behind it, which you can save and freeze 
to braise or stew later. — Tony Rosenfeld, associate editor 
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Slow-Cooked Pot Roast with 
Mustard & Horseradish Gravy 



Serves four. 




Serve over egg noodles or mashed 
potatoes along with roasted root 
vegetables or sauteed greens, such 
as spinach or chard. 

2 carrots, peeled and cut in half 
widthwise 

1 medium yellow onion, peeled, 
root trimmed but left intact, and 
sliced into 4 wedges 

3 cloves garlic, smashed 
3 sprigs fresh thyme 

1 large bay leaf 

3 whole cloves or allspice berries 
1 cup homemade or low-salt 
canned chicken broth 

1 cup dry white wine (such as 
Sauvignon Blanc) 

2 tablespoons tomato paste 

1 boneless beef chuck roast 
(2V2 to 3 pounds) 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 
2 tablespoons brandy 
V2 teaspoon prepared horseradish 
V2 teaspoon grainy prepared 

mustard 
2 tablespoons sour cream 

1 teaspoon all-purpose flour 

2 tablespoons minced fresh 
flat-leaf parsley 

Put the carrots, onion, garlic, thyme, 
bay leaf, and cloves or allspice in 
the bottom of a slow cooker crock. 
In a measuring cup or bowl, whisk 
together the broth, wine, and tomato 
paste to blend. 

Set a large heavy-based skillet 
over medium-high heat. Pat the roast 
dry with paper towels, rub both sides 



Gentle 
simmering is 
the key 
to tender 
stews 



If it's true that a watched pot 
never boils, then you'll want to 
keep a vigilant eye on the stove 
whenever you're braising or 
stewing meat, because an 
actual boil would be bad news. 
Prolonged boiling usually 
results in a tough texture 
because the meat overcooks 
before its connective tissue, 
called collagen, gets a chance 



to breakdown. A slow simmer, 
characterized by bubbles lazily 
and occasionally breaking 
the surface, cooks the meat 
gently while allowing the colla- 
gen to break down, so you 
get a perfectly tender result. 
Slow cookers are excellent 
at maintaining this gentle cook- 
ing environment, 

-J. A. 



with the olive oil, and sprinkle gener- 
ously with salt and pepper. Sear the 
roast in the skillet until a dark crust 
forms on one side, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Turn and sear the other side, 3 to 
5 minutes. Reduce the heat to 
medium and put the roast on top of 
the vegetables in the crock. Add the 
broth mixture to the skillet, bring to a 
simmer, and scrape the pan bottom 
to loosen any browned bits. Pour 
the liquid over the roast and cover 
the crock; don't stir. Turn the slow 
cooker to low heat; cook gently 
without lifting the lid until the roast 
is fall-apart tender, 8 to 1 hours. 

Transfer the roast to a cutting 
board and tent with foil to keep 
warm. Strain the contents of the 
crock through a sieve set over a 
medium saucepan. Discard the 
solids. Skim thefatfrom the top of 
the strained liquid (or use a fat 
separator). Bring to a boil and then 
simmer rapidly until reduced by half, 
about 10 minutes. Whisk in the 
brandy, horseradish, and mustard. 
In a small bowl, mix the flour into the 
sour cream, stir in a few tablespoons 
of the sauce, and then pour the sour 
cream mixture into the sauce, whisk- 
ing vigorously to blend. Cook over 
medium heat, stirring occasionally, 
for 5 minutes to blend the flavors. 
Meanwhile, slice the roast thinly. 
Serve with the gravy and a sprinkling 
of parsley. 

POT ROAST WITHOUT 
A SLOW COOKER 

If you don't have a slow cooker, you 
can still make this pot roast, just 
make the following modifications to 
the recipe. Heat the oven to 250°F. 
Sear the meat in a heavy Dutch 
oven or similar pot. Transfer the 
meat to a plate. Add the broth mix- 
ture to the pot and bring to a sim- 
mer. Return the meat to the pot and 
turn once to coat the meat in the 
broth. Scatter the vegetables and 
herbs around the meat, return to a 
simmer, cover tightly, and roast in 
the oven until the meat is very 
tender, about 4 hours. Check occa- 
sionally to be sure the broth isn't 
bubbling too rapidly, and flip the 
meat if the top surface looks dry. 
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knife skills 



Slice your own chicken cutlets 

Most markets cany packages of thinly sliced chicken breasts, which are also called chicken 
cutlets. Although they're convenient, I find these pre-sliced cutlets are often very poorly 
trimmed, and sometimes they appear to come from oversized, tough breasts. That's why 
I usually buy boneless, skinless breasts and take the few extra minutes of trimming and slic- 
ing them myself. — /. A 




Remove the tenderloin 
from the bottom of the 
breast, if it's still there. 
Cut the chicken breast in 
half crosswise. Set aside 
the tenderloin and the 
thin triangle-shaped half 
of the breast. 



Horizontally slice the thick 
breast piece completely 
in half. 



You now have three (or four, 
if there's a tenderloin) pieces 
of chicken breast that are 
fairly similar in size and that 
can be pounded to the thin- 
ness you want. 



favorite gadget 

I 

Caper spoon 

Fishing capers out of those tall, 
skinny jars can be a tricky opera- 
tion. Usually the goal is to get 
out some of the capers while 
leaving behind the brine so 
the remaining capers are still 
covered, but the shape of the jar 
forces you to pour or spoon out 
more of the brine than you'd like. 
So until caper companies start 
using more sensible jars, 
we're happy to have this little 
stainless-steel slotted caper 
spoon in the test kitchen. 
It's $2.50 at Sur La Table 
stores; to order, call 800- 
243-0852 (product 
#55913). -J. A. 




thi 
ways 

A fried or poached egg 
makes a great topper 
for the salmon hash on 
p. 51 . Start cooking your 
eggs several minutes 
before the hash is done. 
Poached eggs can be 
cooked all together, but 
fried eggs are easier to 
cook singly; keep them 
hot by undercooking 
them slightly and hold- 
ing them on an oiled 
baking sheet in a 200°F 
oven. —J. A. 




Crack an egg into a cup. Heat 
about 2 teaspoons butter or oil 
in a small nonstick skillet over 
medium heat. When the fat is 
hot, slip in the egg, season it 
with salt and pepper, and turn 
the heat to medium low or low. 
Cook until done to your liking, 
1 to 2 minutes, basting the egg 
white with the fat to help it set. 



Begin cooking as you would 
for sunny-side-up eggs, but 
rather than basting the egg, 
flip it gently with a spatula 
after the first side has set, 
and continue to cook for 
another minute, or until done 
to your liking. 



Fill adeep.wide 
potwithat least 
4 inches of water. 
For every gallon 
of water, add 
2 tablespoons 
white vinegar and 
1 tablespoon 
kosher salt. Bring 
to a bare simmer. 
Crack each egg 
into a cup. One 
by one and with- 
out crowding, slip the eggs into the water and 
simmer ever so gently for 3 to 4 minutes, or 
until done to your liking. Use a slotted spoon 
or skimmer to retrieve the eggs, drain on paper 
towels (blot to dry as well) and use a paring 
knife to trim any ragged whites. 
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ingredient 

I 

Asian chile 



Although chiles are native to 
the New World, once they 
crossed the Pacific, they be- 
came wildly popular in Eastern 
Asian cuisines. In addition to 
using fresh and dried chiles, East 
Asian cooks also rely on a variety 
of prepared chile pastes and 
sauces to add spicy heat to their 
dishes. Asian chile pastes and 
sauces (the distinction between 
the two having more to do with 
what their manufacturers choose 
to call them than with their con- 
sistency) are made primarily from 
ground chiles, oil or vinegar, and 
salt. They may also include other 
flavors, such as garlic, ginger, 
sugar, sesame, black beans, or 
soybeans. If garlic is added, the 
product is often identified as 
"chile paste with garlic" or "chile- 
garlic paste," and if soybeans pre- 
dominate, it's called "hot bean 
paste." Unlike most of the thin, 
smooth, chile-based hot sauces of 
the Americas, Asian chile pastes 
tend to be coarse and on the thick 
side, full of bits of ground 
chiles and sometimes 
whole seeds. Pastes 
from Southeast Asian 
countries like Indo- 
nesia and Vietnam are 
' / typically bottled fresh, 





while Chinese and Korean pastes 
are usually fermented first. 

Where and what to buy: You'll 
find the broadest variety of chile 
pastes at an Asian grocery store. 
Be sure the first ingredient listed 
is chiles. Chile pastes aren't usu- 
ally labeled as to their heat inten- 
sity, so experiment to find a brand 
you like. A few of our favorites are 
Lan Chi brand in glass jars, 
Szechwan brand in cans (both are 
Chinese), and Indonesian-style 
sambal oelek by Huy Fong Foods 
in plastic jars. 

How to use and store: You can 
spice up anything with chile 
paste. Add it at the beginning of 
cooking if you want it to really 
permeate the dish, or at the end 
if you want more of a surface 
heat. Until you're familiar with 
the heat level or the brand you're 
using, start with a very small 
amount; you can always add 
more. Some pastes separate dur- 
ing storage, so stir them before 
using. Once opened, chile pastes 
will last indefinitely if tightly 
covered and refrigerated. Transfer 
canned paste to a jar before stor- 
ing because the metal can get 
unpleasant. — /. A. 



2 teaspoons cornstarch 
1 V2 tablespoons soy sauce 
V2 cup low-salt canned chicken broth 
1 tablespoon fresh orange juice 

1 tablespoon dry sherry 

V2 teaspoon finely grated orange 
zest 

V2 teaspoon toasted sesame oil 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 

1 heaping tablespoon minced 
fresh ginger 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

2 scallions (white and green parts), 
thinly sliced 

V2 teaspoon chile paste; more if 

you want it really spicy 
V2 pound assorted vegetables, 

trimmed and thinly sliced or cut 

into small pieces 
V2 pound thinly sliced meat or 

seafood 
Cooked white rice for serving 

In a small bowl, dissolve the corn- 
starch in 1 tablespoon of the 
soy sauce. Stir in the remaining soy 
sauce, the broth, orange juice, 
sherry, orange zest, and sesame oil. 
Heat the vegetable oil in a stir-fry pan 
or large skillet over medium-high to 
high heat. Add the ginger, garlic, 
scallions, and chile paste and stir-fry 
until fragrant, about 30 seconds. 
Add the vegetables and stir-fry until 
crisp-tender (if you're using some 
long-cooking vegetables like broc- 
coli, add them before shorter cook- 
ing ones to give them a head start). 
Add the meat or seafood and stir-fry 
until just cooked through and the 
vegetables are tender. Stir the sauce 
mixture and pour it into the pan. 
Bring to a boil just to thicken. Serve 
the stir-fry over rice. 
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Real Easy! 
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Free Online Recipe Club! 

Get a new recipe each month 
with step-by-step photos. 
Sign up at: 

www.atasteofthaixom 
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SUBSCRIBER 
LIST SERVICE 



Occasionally, we make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
might be of some interest 
to you. If you prefer not 
to receive this mail, just 
send a note with your 
mailing label (or an exact 
copy) to the address 
below. We'll take care of 
the rest. 

Subscriber Service Dept. 

The Taunton Press 

P.O. Box 5506 

63 South Main Street 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 



slice. 



Bron mandoline with slicing and 
julienne blades, stainless steel 
construction, stand and fingerguard 
included, reg. $139 sale $99.99 




Look no further.® 

Gracious Home* 

east third avenue at 70th street 212-51 7-6300 
west broadway at 67th street 2 1 2-23 1 -7800 
www.gracioushome.com, sale ends April 30, 2003 
free delivery in Manhattan, we ship anywhere. 



READER SERVICE NO. 64 



Main Squeeze 




You'll fall for 
this stainless 
steel beauty; 

it's easy-to-clean 
and gives garlic 

a loving squeeze. 



Learn more about our cookware and cooks' tools ai kuhnHkon.com or cafl BOO-662-S8B2 for our catalog 



READER SERVICE NO. 70 



READER SERVICE NO. 97 
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tasting panel 

I 

canned whole peeled 

tomatoes 

Canned whole peeled tomatoes in their juice are 
ideal for sauces, soups, and stews, like the Chicken 
Cacciatore on p. 37. For this issue we held a blind 
tasting of these tomatoes, just slightly heated, and we 
were amazed by what we tasted. We found a few par- 
ticularly likable brands out there — all American — and 
then there were the not-so-encouraging others. All the 
brands in the tasting are either nationally available or 
widely available on regional levels in supermarkets. 
They were evaluated for the flavor and consistency of 
their juice, the texture and strength of tomato flavor of 
the tomatoes, and overall likability. 

— Maryellen Driscoll, editor at large 



TASTING RESULTS 

Tomatoes numbered in order of preference 



top pick 



MUIR GLEN 

$2.39 (28 ounces) 
The definitive favor- 
ite, this organic 
product was 
praised because 
the tomatoes tasted 
like they had been 
picked ripe from the 
vine. The flavor was 
clean and well 
balanced with bright 
acidity and tomato 
sweetness. The 




juice was liked for 
its tomatoey flavor 
and body— not too 
watery and not too 
puree-like. Available 
in natural-foods 
stores and some 
supermarkets. 







ftELED TOMATO^ 



^PROGRESSO 


Sredpack 


□ rienzi 


3 SAN 
MARZANO 


Shunt's 


SCENTO 


$1.39 (28 ounces) 


$1.29 (28 ounces) 


$1.19 (28 ounces) 


$1.79 (28 ounces) 


$1.49 (28 ounces) 


$1.79 (35 ounces) 


The solid second- 


Another close run- 


With a lack of 


Sweet was the 


Although the juice 


Both the juice and 


place finisher, this 


ner-up, this robust 


discernable tomato 


defining character- 


was "sunny-sweet" 


tomatoes in this 


product was not 


product was dis- 


flavor, this product 


istic of these toma- 


with a hint of salt, 


Italian import were 


especially full- 


tinctly tomatoey 


from Italy wasn't 


toes, and too much 


the tomatoes 


extremely bitter 


flavored, but 


with hints of "sum- 


especially exciting. 


so. A feeble tomato 


tasted washed out, 


and acidic, over- 


neither were there 


mer-ripe flavor" a 


The tomatoes 


essence drifted 


bitter, and harshly 


whelming any 


any off flavors. The 


mild sweetness to 


were watery and 


off too quickly. The 


acidic, and they 


tomato flavor that 


tomatoes were 


its finish, and a 


metallic; the juice 


tomatoes were 


were mushy. 


may have been 


mildly sweet and 


whole lot of acidity. 


was bitter but 


grown in the U.S.; 




there. 


likably firm, and 


The juice was thick 


slightly sweet. 


this brand name is 






the juice was 


like a puree. 




notto be confused 






pleasantly salty. 






with the expensive 
and increasingly 
hard-to-find San 
Marzano tomato 
variety grown in 
Italy. 
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Get Cookbooks! 



000 TITLES 



Up to 75% off at Jessica's Biscuit®/ecookbooks.conrT 



Jessica's Biscuit® Exclusive: These Brand New Releases 40% Off! 





Mollie Katzen's 
Sunlight Cafe: 
Breakfast Served All Day 

Over 350 easy recipes for irre- 
sistible muffins, glorious omelets, 
tasty pancakes, and other delights. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03303 

List: $29.95 

Your Price: $17.97 

Crazy for Casseroles: 
275 All-American Hot- 
Dish Classics 

by James Villas 
Simple delicious fare. 



Paperback 
ltem# 03718 
List: $18.95 
YourPrice:$11.37 



Hardcover 
ltem# 03717 
List: $32.95 
YourPrice:$19.77 




Nigella Bites: From Family 
Meals to Elegant Dinners 

by Nigella Lawson 
Nigella shares her favorite recipes 
that are easy to make after a busy 
day at the office. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03305 

List: $35.00 

Your Price: $21.00 

A Return to Cooking 

by Eric Ripertand Michael 
Ruhlman 

Eminently practical book with 
richly flavorful recipes. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03615 

List: $50.00 

Your Price: $30.00 




Ofiva: 




Pressure Cooker Gourmet: 
225 Recipes for Great- 
Tasting, Long-Simmered 
Flavors in Just Minutes 

by Victoria Wise 

Fast, tasty and nutritious! 

Hardcover— ltem# 03714 

List: $24.95 

Your Price: $14.97 

Vegan Planet 

by Robin Robertson 
400 irresistible recipes show how 
to make vegan cuisine exciting, 
flavorful, and full of variety. 




Paperback 
ltem# 03716 
List: $18.95 
Your Price: $11.37 



Hardcover 
ltem# 03715 
List: $32.95 
Your Price: $19.77 
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| Barefoot Contessa Parties! 

by Ina Garten 

Arranged by season, Ina's 16 
parties are more about assem- 
bling food than about cooking 
for hours. 

Hardcover— ltem# 01359 
List: $35.00 
Your Price: $21.00 

Barefoot Contessa 
Family Style 

by Ina Garten 

An outstanding recipe collection and 
guide to making everyday meals ele- 
gantly simple. . . and entertaining as 
warm and inviting as a family meal. 
Hardcover— ltem# 03386 
List: $35.00 
Your Price: $21.00 




Thai Food 

by David Thompson 
The most comprehensive 
account of this ancient and 
exotic cuisine ever published 
in English. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03242 

List: $40.00 

Your Price: $24.00 

Happy Days with the 
Naked Chef 

by Jamie Oliver 

His third cookbook, stripping fine 
food down to the basics with 
recipes that are fresh and flavorful. 

Hardcover— ltem# 03304 

List: $34.95 

Your Price: $20.97 

Semi-Homemade Cooking: 
Quick Marvelous Meals 

by Sandra Lee 

Each recipe is 70% ready-made 
and 30% fresh ingredients. 
Paperback— ltem# 03263 
List: $19.95 
Your Price: $11.97 



Home Cooking with the 
Uncommon Gourmet 

by Ellen Helman 
More than 400 recipes encom- 
passing American food, ethnic 
cooking, and creative cuisine. 

Paperback— ltem# 03803 

List: $23.95 

Your Price: $14.37 



Jessica's Biscuit is my choice for 
buying all my cookbooks for several 
reasons - extraordinary variety, great 
prices, and speedy delivery. What 
more could anyone want!" 

Charlie Trotter 



call for 

FREE 

catalog 



-Jessicas 
Biscuit 



'COOKBOOKS.COM 

Jessica's Biscuit, 6 P.O. Box 301, Newton, MA 02460 




Entire Selection Available at www.ecookbooks.com 

Order 24 Hours a Day at (800) 878-4264 




FROM THE 
BACK COVER 

For more information 
about Bodega Goat 
Cheese, call 707-876- 
3483 or visit www 
.bodegagoatcheese.com. 




Mashed Potatoes P . 44 

For mashing potatoes, A Cook's 
Wares (www.cookswares.com; 
800-91 5-9788) carries sturdy 
Oxo Good Grips potato ricers for 
$1 9.90. The company also sells 
1 0- and 1 1 -inch potato mashers 
for $1 and $1 5, respectively. 

Oven-Roasted Ribs P . 56 

For a broiler pan for making slow- 
roasted ribs T try ePotsPans.com, 
where a large Roshco nonstick 
broiler pan is $1 2.99. 

Asian Noodle Soups * 

The CMC Company (800-262- 
2780; www.thecmccompany.com) 
sells a 4-ounce package of dried 
Japanese shiitakes for $1 1 .25. 
CMC also carries dried udon 
and dried rice noodles. Look up 
Penzeys Spices (800-74 1 - 
7787; www.penzeys.com) for 



spices like turmeric, coriander 
seeds, and fennel seeds. 

Equipment P 20 

Polder makes a timer with a digital 
thermometer probe that snakes 
into your slow cooker for a conve- 
nient way to check when your 
roast is done. Kitchen Emporium 
(www.kitchenemporium.com; 
888-858-7920) sells itfor$25.49. 



Pots de C rem e P 64 

For a good selection of 
ramekins and custard cups, 
visit Kitchen.ontheweb.com 
or Dorothy McNett's Place 

(www.happycookers.com; 831- 
637-6444). Meadowsweets 
(www.candiedflowers.com ; 
888-827-6477) sells crystallized 
pansies, daisies, and roses 
(among other flowers) for garnish 
ing your pots de creme; a 
minimum flower order is $30. 



From Our Test Kitchen P es 

The chile pastes listed in this 
department can be found at most 
Asian groceries. The Oriental 
Pantry (www.orientalpantry.com; 
978-264-4576) also carries a 
few of them. An 8-ounce jar of 
Lan Chi chile paste with garlic 
is $2.99, and an 1 8-ounce bottle 
of Huy Fong Foods sambal oelek 
is $3.49. 




Sweet, smoky 
chipotle chiles 




Chipotles, dried and smoked jalapenos, date 
back to the Aztecs, who first smoked the thick- 
skinned peppers to help preserve them. Today, you 
generally find chipotles (pronounced che-POHT-lays) dried 
(above) or rehydrated in a spicy-sweet sauce called adobo; 
the latter are generally canned (below). Check your super- 
market for dried chipotles, which Tony Rosenfeld uses in his 
chicken and black bean stew ("Chicken Stews," p. 36). 
To order them, try Chile Today, Hot 
Tamale (www.chiletoday.com; 800- 
468-7377); a 1 1 /4-ounce package is 
$3. The canned chipotles in adobo 
that Cheryl and Bill Jamison use in 
their Southwestern Bloody Mary 
("Breakfast with Friends," p. 48) are 
also sold at most supermarkets. We 
like La Morena and Embasa brands, 
both of which are carried by MexGrocer.com (877-463- 
9476). There, a 7-ounce can of La Morena chipotles is 
$1 .50 and a 7-ounce can of Embasa chipotles is $2.25. 
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Start your own personal chef service! 
? Find a personal chef in your neighborhood! 

! Personal Chefs Network 

1 Toll-Free ft66.PCN.CHEF • PersonalChefsNetwork.com 



1 



Restaurant Quality Grilling 



The 

Anointed 

one 

One of the chosen - one of just 3,427 
bottles of rare Sicilian extra-virgin olive 
oil from the groves of Salvatore 
Mirisola. Each 1/2 liter bottle is 
perfect, EU-certified organic. Available 
nation-wide. Visit our website, or call for 
a store near you. 

KMR Great Foods [888] 7940800 • www.kmrgreatfoods.com 



Salsa2U 



COM 



America's Monthly Gourmet Salsa Club*l 
Call l-BS8-Salsa2U (725-7228) | 



Save Online! www.salsa2u.com 



^tterCof^ 



cm c% 
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The Easy Way To Make 
Stuffed Jalap en os ! 




www.chfiegrill.com 

888 7£4 7379 



FINE FOODS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Free Holiday Shipping 

An Assorted case of 12 - $50.22 
Maine s Special Homemade Taste 
800-440-9891 
mothersmountain.com 



INFRARED GRILLING SYSTEMS 

www.solairegrills.com 

800-782-1365 
for free brochure 



Stainless steel portable, 
cart, built-in and post 
infrared gas grill models 

Heats up in 3 min. 
Hig h heat locks in juices 

Food is more tasty, 
tender and succulent! 




E> O U 1S¥ EZ> 

Fresh lobster and native shellfish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 

www.trentonbridgelobster.com 
207-667-2977 



Baking Supplies & More 



1 specially pans 1-800-776-0575 
in^eJiv.i^ „ MAv.kiahenkrafts.cc 

tttsiK A: ki[v 

1 PLUS cake decorating 
A conttviH'iicr> 
supplies 




For Gourmet Shopping with 
a Personal Touch, we're 
"A Click Above the Rest". 
www.cybercucina.com 



Factory Direct P&eSs 



www.KITCHEN-PRODUCTS.com 



Largest 'SrfZStorfZS Selection 




CNAINI. 

Italy's Original 
Wood-Fired Oven 



Toll Free: 888 887-7206 www. muenaini.com 



BellaCopper 

Solid Copper Heat Diffusers 
No Hot Spots - Ever 
Simmer with confidence - Saute with style 

www.BeitaCopper.com 
805 218 3241 



SpecialTeag 



www, spccMllcju.com 



' Searching the World for 

the Finest Teas™ 

Amazing Variety of 
Gourmet Tastes, Aromas 
Guaranteed Fresh and Deucious 
Beautiful Functional Teaware/Gifts 

Call 1 -888-en joy-tea or 
visit oar informative website 




V Carb 

Han 

foi 
WW 



Carbon Steel Kitchen Knives 

Hand Made-Uniquely designed 

by Wildfire Cutlery of 

Williams, Oregon 
for more information see us at 

www . wildfirecutle ry.com 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 98 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, Ml 48207 

www.rafalspicecompany.com 



World's Largest 
Inventory! 



PROf CSSIONAL 

INGREDIENTS 

for f he chef in everyone 

mustordieedfoodi.com 



BASES * SPICCS > KNIVES ► GOURMET SPECIALTIES 




China, Crystal, 
Silver & Collectibles i 

• uLtC- \t ir 

• lliltenis 

• (} Milium Phtvs 

• Buy&SeU 
C laJI for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd 



I HOI) -KEPI ACE ( 1 -800-737-5223) 
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HANDMADE 
PIEROGI 

www.milliespierogi.com • 1-800-743-7641 

We make our pierogi by hand, using the finest ingredients, 
then fully cook before packaging. They arrive fresh at your 
door in a reusable foam cooler. Cabbage, potato & cheese, 
farmer's cheese or prune fillings - pick your favorites! 



PIEROGI 



As Featured in The New York Times & Yankee Magazine 
one dozen pierogi per tray 
Box of 6 trays $36 Box of 10 trays $54 

Kapusta + 5 trays $38.50 Polish Party Pack $60 

Call for S&H £ S Check or Money Order 

129 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, MA OtOZO 



/ # § M AT A r V X * 




SIMPLy TH"6 BESTALMCORE TUNA, 
.SALMON § S>hAOhCe~£> Oy^TeT^S 
Taste the difference ^uatity i^fltees. 
H-avul caught avui pflcteed. 'Rick iv^ OM6<^A-3 
YOlA'LL LOVE IT. C\ LiARA N T~6 6"D ! ! 

1 8662905651 
www. catch ofthesea.com 



100% PURE KONn COFFEE 



DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU 

866-324-1888 

For faff free Malt Orders 
www.konastor.com 




HAND PICKED 
SUN DRIED 



ofHawaH 



BUFFALO MEAT 

Steaks • Burger • Jerky 



<3 




Gift Packs • Wild Boar 

I www.BuffaloGal.com 



(507) 896-2345 




Purveyor of (he World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 S«» 

WWW, Hptontea.co m garden-fresh, loose tea 
231 South St. * Hopkinton, MA 01 748 




sharpknives.com 

Unique Culinary Tools 
Personal service 



Shop our online 
Gourmet's Toolbox anytime 

Toil Free t888.797.8300 



the 



T-Fal Swiss 
Raclette 

with Grill 



source.com 




thegadgetsource.com 

Over 3,000 Cooking Tools! 
1-800-458-2616 



^dUf Cooking with Chef John WOson^^ 

Normandy/Provence, France & Tuscany, Italy 
Cooking classes, excursions, accomodations & meals. 
New Weekend Gourmet Getaways in Atlanta & Ashe ville. 
Call for a free brochure/visit our website. 
1-888-636-2073 *www.culinaryvacationsinc.com 



CookenPro* 3.0 

Culinary Software helps you in the kitchen! 
Enter, Import, Share, and Manage your recipes 
Plan Menus ■ Create Cookbooks 
Analyze Nutrition- Make Shopping Lists 
Control your Pantry- Download to your PDA 
1-888-394-0047 www.cooken.com **^# 



AGA Cookers 

All cast iron conduction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 



Classic Cookers 

90-61 10 Lower Barnett Hill 

Middlesex, VT05602 ■ 802-223-3620 



id - o 



•PICE! 

Allspice to Vmilla Beans 
Over 400 Spices, Extracts & Tea Since 1973 
Complete Online Ordering at www.sfherb.com 

San Francisco Herb Co. 

250 14th St., San Francisco, CA 94103 • 800-227-4530 




VacMaster SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $5539 

> Extend Shelf Life > 4 mil Hcaxy Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilahle and Mierowavable 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices > USDA. FTL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call 1-800-821-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 ^ £ 0539 + S/H 



125lVeStX0m 

Over 200 Toj> Specialty 'Brands 
Jo fin Boos • TiCCivuyt • Sambonet 

Inter Metro • HacCette 
www. 12 swest, com • 888-921-9378 



Join us for TEA... 

TEA A MAGAZINE* 

that is... 1.888.456.8651 
teamag.com 



W^y> The Internet Kitchen 

mSk www.your-kitchen.com 
^ ^ Toll Free: 888-730-0199 

Wusthof-Trident • John Boos • Soehnle 
Granville • Cuisinart • Global • Rogar 
Belpasta • Farberware • KitchenAid • Krups 
Scanpan • Zojirushi • William Bounds 

Your source for quality products 
discount prices and great service 




Cake decorating, 
cookie, candy, baking 

supplies worldwide. 
No paper catalog. Over 
16,000 items: Visit us at: 

www. sugar craft, com 



Have you played with your food today? 7 " 



JAMS 

CON 
EXOTIC 
SNA 




TM 

\A SODAS 
BEANS 
NTS w 



TELiCAClES 
the food store 

1750 Market StreeV 
Sao FranciscoYuGA 
94102 

uM S p 626tYUMiyH A TO ^ 

415 626-9 8 6 6 

GOURMET SPECIALTY FOODS 



Slipcases for your 
Fine Cooking back issues. 



Store more than a year's worth of copies in red cases 
embossed in gold. Only $8.95 each plus postage and 
handling. Quantity discount available. 
To order, call 1-800-888-8286. Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 
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Chestnuts 



Dried, Peeled 
Oregon Colossals 



call- 503.625.1248 fax 503.625.1937 

www. laddhillchestnuts.com 
e-mail: Laddhilll@aol.com 

Ladd Hill Orchards 

SHERWOOD, OREGON 




When Quality Matters! 

Custom Cut Pork, Beef, 
Sausages and More 

DORSEY MEATS 

www.dorseymeats.com 
301-845-8314 



KitchenEmporium.com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items" 

888-858-7920 



Subscribe to this 
unique magazine 
CALL 1-888-884-4114 
or visit us at 
www.louisianacookin.com 
Your Guide To Louisiana's Favorite Pastime! 



Go online for product 
information 



Find our advertisers' web sites 

quickly and easily on 
our online Advertiser Index at 

www.finecooking.com 

CJooking 




Learn cooking and catering l 

Home study course: learn successful catering ■ 
and gourmet cooking techniques for weddings, I 
banquets, parties. Send or call 24 hours a day. ■ 

Free career literature: call 800-223-4542 ■ 



a r 



The School of Gourmet Cooking/Catering, PCDI I 
Dept. CGBP104, 430 Tech. Pky., Norcross, GA 30092 




Save on the Best Selection 
of Wooden Kitchenware* 



4 Gifts' 




Over 50 items to 
choose from! 



▼ Knives 

▼ Cutting Boards 

▼ Bowls 

▼ Specialty Servers 

▼ Kitchen Organizers 

▼ Gift Sets 



Order Now! 800^835^0479 
Online at www.mountainwoods.com 



Gourmet Chef Coat 

You cook like a gourmet 
chef, now look & feel 
like one too! 

-Easy care, fine line 65/35 poly 

cotton fabric. 
-Vented cuffs, underarm-vents. 

cloth knot buttons. 
-Breast & sleeve pockets. 
L-0420.,.Only 

$ 22.95 

Sizes: 34R-56R, 40L-48L 
(48R-56R+20%,Us +10%) 

Black Diamond Uniforms, Inc. Catalog available. 



Instant-Read ^a>.iz» 
Thermomet"" $6.95 



Buy 2 For $ 42.00 

Embroidejy must be exact same for discount. 

Call 1-800-344-5216 
Order Today 





Knife Merc 


ii 


ant 



BEST KITCHEN 
TOOLS 
BEST PRICES A 

FREE CATALOG ™ 

1-800 




714-8226 www. knifemerchant.com 




Experience the new 
SOFTbiscotti 

- double chocolate chip 

- maraschino cherry 

- banana nut & more 
Let us send your holiday gifts! 

HallysBitCOtti.com 



HARNEY & SONS 



m& futesr r&A o*^ 1985 




Free Catalog: 
1'800-TEA/riME 
www.harneyxom 



t£3 



i potscCecreme.com 



Virtual Museum 
Recipes 

Vintage and New Pots de Creme Sets 



From Metates to Pots de Creme Cups - Unusual and hard to find cooking tools 
from www .potsdecremc.com and www.gounnetsleuth.com. 408-354.8281 



The Choice Of Great Chefs 
Everywhere! 



Serving The Affluent 



<j3 



Call Now Or Visit Us Online 

1-800-992-2842 
www.ParamountCaviar.com 



Mention This Ad And Receive A 
Complimentary Gift With Your Order! 




Fine Food from Spain at 

WWWJIENDA.COM 

Paella Sets, Jaroon, Cheeses, 
Cookbooks an4 More. 

Free Catalog - 888 4-72 1022 



BulkFoods 

Spices • nuts 

Dried Fruits & Ingredients 



Kosher. Organic. Spicy. 
Sugar-free. Great Gifts! 

And you thought 
you knew ketchup! 

Discover a new world of flavor! 



1-866-KETCHUP 
www.ketchupworld.com 



( iOUI<MElT>TALOG " 

www.gourmetcatalog.com 



.the finest in kitchenware 
from All-Clad to Zyliss 
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BestCoffeeByMail.com 
BestTeaByMail.com 

V 

What More Can We Say! 
1-800-837-7423 



FOOD & WINE TRAILS 

Epicurean Tours 




California, France, Italy, Spain, & Fiji 
1-800-367-5348 
www.foodandwinetrails.com 

Earn CCP educational credits 
CST#1005413-10 




Snnburst Trouf Company, jljoz 



128 Raceway Place 
Canton, NC 28716 
800-673-3051 • 828-648-3010 



Farm-Raised Rainbow Trout 

Hormone Free • No Animal By-Products in Feed 
Fillets • Smoked • Caviar • Dip • Rainbow Burgers 

Dick Jennings, Agent 

Sally Eason, Agent www.sunbursttrout.com 
Steve Eason, Agent sunburst@brinet.com 



CAVIAR 



\.\m v :i in; 



for free * aUlognc 1.800*52 1 ,4491 



catalogue 

. — i t*_ 



vi si I our webfile_L Wwu.ca viara s soul ine. com 



Till C N\ 3 S R & DELICACIES STOKE 




Specialty Coffee Roasters & Fine Teas 

for the discriminating palate 

Petaluma Coffee & Tea 

wholesale & retail sales : 
{800)929-JAVA Fax {800)851-2844 
www.petalumacofTeexom 



BEYOND 

POTS 
■ AND" 



For the Finest in 
Culinary Supplies 
tel. 209-952-1966 
ybeyondpotsandpans.com 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious cheh. 




Professional Home Kitchens 

800-57H CHH www frenchrjnges.com 



85 



• Hitjhquality • Smote point 545 "F 

• Expeller pressed • Clean delicate laste 

• 77% nmio-ufisaturated fat • Naiiifai Vitamin EstMce 

Call (714) 701-9999 to order direct 
or visit our website: www.aulio.com 

Two popular sizes Buy direcland save. Minimum order lease (6 botttes). 



Gourmet Kitchen Store 

Name Brands such as: Cuisinart® 

cookware & countertop appliances 
accessories & spare parts 
lowest prices available 
secure on-line ordering 
ship within 24 hrs from stock 

call 888-304-2922 or visit us @ 
www.gourmet-kitchen-store.com 



■ Publish Your 

■ Cookbook 

morriscookbooks.com 



for a FREE cookbook kit call 
800-445-662 I, ext. 9702 



: many options to 
* customize 
written sates 
guarantee 




^* ideal for churches, 

schools, & organizations 

raise thousands 
S^J> of dollars 



LoOKIiOQIO 



■ H 




kitchen 

r TOOLS & SKILLS 
Featuring Kitchenware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

Serving your kitchenware needs with 
All-Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 




Training, Supporting & Representing 
Successful Personal Chefs Since 1995. 

personalchef . com 

The Information Portal to the 
Personal Chef Industry. 

800-644-8389 



□ 



Great Holiday Gifts! 

Beautiful Hardwoods 
Each piece a work of art 
Over 35 shapes & sizes 
Made in Maine 




A4ystic Woo J works - Warren, Maine 207.273.3937 

www. mystic wood works .com 



US-Appliance.com 



Thermador - Jenn Air - Kitchen Aid 
Bosch - GE - Viking - Gaggenau 

Major Appliances: $39 U.S. Delivery! 



Toll Free 877-628-9913 



Reach your best potential 
customers in Fine Cookings 
Cook's Market. 

For details, call: 
1-800-926-8776, ext. 531. 

Uboking 

FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 
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nutrition i nformation 



Recipe (analysis ) 


Calories 


Protein 


Carta 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 




total 


fromfat 


(g) 


(g) 


total 


sat 


mono 


poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(g) 


In Season, p. 16 
























Warm Cabbage Slaw w/Bacon Dressing 


loll 


mn 


3 


5 


11 


A 
H 


J 


1 


15 


230 


2 


World Cuisines, p. 28 
























Tostones (Pan-Fried Green Plantains) 


50 


25 





7 


2.5 





1.5 


1 





480 


1 


Baked Plantains w/ Brown Sugar & Rum 


310 


60 


L 


Do 


c 

D 


4 


2 


n 
u 


lu 


Q 


q 




Chicken Stews, p. 36 
























Chicken Cacciatore w/ Mushrooms & Zucchini 


240 


120 


17 


14 


13 


2 


8 


2 


55 


460 


4 


Southwestern Spiced Chicken Stew 


350 


180 


22 


20 


20 


6 


10 


3 


70 


390 


6 


Chicken Stew w/ Spinach, Potatoes, & Porcini 


280 


110 


18 


22 


13 


2 


8 


2 


60 


330 


2 


Chicken Thighs w/Sausage & Braised Fennel 


380 


180 


31 


17 


20 


6 


11 


2 


90 


670 


3 




m 



Roasted Beets, p. 41 



Quick-Roasted Beet Slices 


110 


60 


2 


11 


7 


1 


5 


1 





330 


3 


Frilly Lettuce Salad on a Bed of Beets 


260 


190 


6 


14 


21 


4 


9 


7 


10 


490 


4 


Lemon-Walnut Vinaigrette 


80 


80 





1 


8 


1 


4 


3 





140 





Slow-Roasted Beet Wedges 


90 


40 


2 


11 


4.5 


0.5 


3.5 


0.5 





330 


3 


Warm Roasted Beets & Shallots 


200 


120 


8 


13 


13 


2 


9 


1 


15 


860 


3 



based on 6 servings 
based on 6 servings 
based on 6 servings 
3 based on 6 servings 



per tablespoon 



Mashed Potatoes, p. 44 






















Ultimate Fluffy Mashed Potatoes 


260 


150 


4 


25 


17 11 


5 1 


60 


190 


2 


based on 6 servings 


Creamy Mashed Yukon Golds 


170 


60 


4 


26 


6 4 


2 


15 


210 


2 


based on 6 servings 


Smashed Red-Skinned Potatoes w/Boursin 


130 


70 


5 


10 


8 6 


1 1 


25 


280 


4 


based on 6 servings 



Breakfast Menu, p. 48 
























Spicy Southwestern Bloody Mary 


130 





2 


12 

















1160 


2 


Salmon Hash w/Dilled Creme FraTche 


590 


350 


33 


26 


39 


18 


11 


8 


170 


540 


4 


Herbed Buttermilk Biscuit 


130 


50 


3 


17 


5 


2 


2 


1 


5 


300 


1 


Broiled Grapefruit 


130 


50 


1 


20 


6 


4 


2 





15 


5 


2 



w/1 oz. vodka 

w/o optional garnishes) 



Chocolate-Chip Cookies, p. 53 

Thin & Crisp Chocolate-Chip Cookies 100 50 

Thick & Chewy Chocolate-Chip Cookies 70 30 

Oven-Roasted Ribs, p. 56 

Slow-Cooked Memphis Ribs 230 150 

Chinese-Style Spareribs 210 140 



15 
15 



12 
10 



5 3.5 
3.5 2 



1.5 
1 



17 
15 



15 
10 



60 
60 



55 
40 



360 
430 



per cookie 
per cookie 



Asian Noodle Soups, p. 60 

Cinnamon Beef Noodle Soup 

Spicy Noodle Soup w/Shrimp & Coconut Milk 

Chicken Noodle Soup w/ Ginger & Shiitakes 


490 
560 
210 


260 
270 
50 


31 
24 
17 


25 
55 
20 


29 
30 
6 


11 
20 
1 


13 
5 
2 


2 
3 
2 


100 
135 
65 


1360 
2100 
1140 


2 
4 
2 


Pots de Creme, p. 64 
























Chocolate Pots de Creme 


590 


480 


7 


26 


54 


31 


16 


3 


430 


55 


1 


Lemon Pots de Creme 


510 


400 


6 


24 


45 


26 


14 


2 


410 


50 





Coffee-Caramel Pots de Creme 


500 


400 


6 


20 


45 


26 


14 


2 


410 


50 





From Our Test Kitchen, p. 68 
























Orange-Chile Stir-Fry 


280 


130 


22 


14 


15 


3 


4 


6 


80 


640 


3 


Slow-Cooked Pot Roast 


590 


210 


67 


10 


24 


9 


13 


1 


200 


420 


2 


Quick & Delicious, p. 82C 
























Double-Cheese Penne w/Sausage 


610 


250 


40 


49 


28 


11 


13 


3 


65 


1270 


4 


Chicken Piccata w/ Fried Capers 


420 


280 


32 


3 


31 


10 


15 


4 


115 


430 





Stir-Fried Shrimp w/Spinach & Peanut Noodles 


330 


120 


29 


25 


14 


3 


5 


5 


190 


1920 


5 


Crisp Cod w/Soy-Ginger Dipping Sauce 


290 


80 


38 


16 


8 


1 


4 


3 


75 


1600 


1 


Seared Strip Steak w/ Couscous Tabbouleh 


610 


320 


53 


20 


35 


8 


21 


2 


130 


380 


3 


Spanish Braised Spinach w/ Chickpeas 


260 


130 


8 


26 


14 


3 


8 


2 


5 


390 


6 


Potato, Asparagus & Fennel Ragout 


220 


110 


9 


24 


12 


3 


8 


1 


5 


480 


10 


Chocolate French Toast Sandwiches 


270 


140 


7 


27 


16 


9 


4 


1 


135 


290 


2 



per rib, based on 26 ribs 
per rib, based on 26 ribs 



based on 8 servings 
based on 4 servings 
based on 6 servings 



■ 




based on 3 servings (w/o rice) 



based on 6 servings 
based on 3 servings 
based on 4 servings 

w/o pita 

per side dish serving 
based on 3 servings 



The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used h the quantity are not included. When a range of ingredient amounts 
The Food Consulting Company of San Diego, California When a recipe calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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AUSTRALIAN LAMB 

easy as one, two, three 




ONE LEG OF AUSTRALIAN 




TWO. CUT SLITS IN 




THREE TABLESPOONS 




LAMB AND ONE TABLESPOON 


4- 


LAMB, INSERT SIX 




OF OLIVE OIL. 


SENSATIONAL! 


OF DRIED ROSEMARY 




GARLIC CLOVES. 









Enjoy the no-fuss preparation of this Classic Leg of Lamb recipe. It's a whole new take on how to do the 
holidays - so easy! Then, while it roasts, there's plenty of time to savor the irresistible aromas of your holiday 
dinner. In one bite, you'll know why no other lamb compares in flavor. A pure, all-natural diet ensures the sweet 
and mild taste of Fresh Australian Premium Lamb. Visit our website to find more quick and easy lamb recipes. 



For this Classic Leg of Lamb recipe and others, 
please visit www.australian-lamb.com. 

Also, check out the listing of retailers near you. 



Australian Lamb. 



READER SERVICE NO. 46 




On a sustainable farm, everything has a use. 
Patty and Javier feed the herd with farm- 
grown feed as well as whey drained from the 
morning's batch of Queso Fresco, their 
version of fresh f eta cheese. Below, the 
curds for the cheese are cut and then poured 
into molds. After draining, the rounds are 
unmolded and ready for market, just a day 
after the goats were milked. 



DelicLus handmade 
goat cheese and 
the land-friendly 
methods known as 
sustainable farming 
dovetail neatly at 
Bodega Goat Cheese, 
the small, family farm 
that Patty Karlin and 
Javier Salmon have 
owned and run for 
nearly twenty years. 



by Amy Albert 




Another cheese, Queso Cabrero, is soaked in red wine after aging. It's 
similar to Manchego, a Spanish cheese traditionally made from sheep's 
milk. Queso Cabrero is delicious for grating and melting, and it's good all 
by itself, too, "like getting your wine and cheese in one bite," says Patty. 



o 



o 




Double-Cheese Penne with Sausage 
& Hot Cherry Peppers (Cover Recipe) 

Serves four to six. 



o 



Kosher salt 

2 Tbs. plus 1 tsp. extra-virgin 

olive oil 
% lb. dried penne or ziti 

1 lb. sweet Italian sausage (4 or 
5 links), casings removed 

2 large cloves garlic, minced 
(about 2 tsp.) 

1 can (28 oz.) whole peeled 
tomatoes 

2 or 3 pickled Italian hot cherry 
peppers (from the jar), 
cored, seeded, and diced 
(about 1 1 / 2 Tbs.) 

% cup freshly grated Parmi- 
giano Reggiano (about 
2V2 oz.); more for sprinkling 
Freshly ground black pepper 
8 oz. shredded low-moisture 
part-skim mozzarella 
(about 2 cups) 

In a large covered pot, bring 
4 quarts salted water to a boil. 
Lightly grease an 8x11 -inch 
baking dish or 6 individual 
(1 1 /2-cup) gratin dishes with 
1 tsp. of the olive oil. 

Add the penne or ziti to the 
boiling water and cook until it's 
just tender but still firm to the 
tooth, about 11 minutes. Drain 
the pasta well and return it to 
its cooking pot. 

Meanwhile, heat the remain- 
ing 2 Tbs. oil in a large straight- 
sided skillet over medium-high 
heat. When the oil is hot, add 
the sausage, let it sit for a 
minute, and then start stirring 
and breaking it into bite-size 
pieces with the side of a slot- 



ted metal spoon. Cook until 
lightly browned, another 2 to 
3 minutes. Transfer to a plate 
using the slotted spoon. 

Add the garlic to the pan, 
season with salt, and cook, stir- 
ring constantly, until it colors 
slightly, about 30 seconds. Add 
the tomatoes and their juices 
and cook at a rapid simmer, 
stirring occasionally and break- 
ing up the tomatoes with the 
spoon, for 5 minutes so the 
sauce thickens slightly. 

Meanwhile, position an oven 
rack about 6 inches from the 
broiler element and heat the 
broiler on high. Stir the sau- 
sage and its juices, the diced 
peppers, and V3 cup of the 
Parmigiano into the sauce. 
Cook, stirring, until the sausage 
is cooked through, 3 to 5 min- 
utes. Taste for salt and pepper. 
Pour the sauce over the 
cooked pasta in the pot and stir 
well. Spread the pasta and 
sauce evenly in the baking dish 
or gratin dishes. Sprinkle with 
the mozzarella and the remain- 
ing V3 cup Parmigiano. Put the 
baking dish or gratin dishes on 
a baking sheet and broil until 
the cheese melts and browns in 
places, 2 to 4 minutes (check 
often to be sure they don't 
burn). Serve immediately with 
more Parmigiano, if you like. 



Chicken Piccata with 
Fried Capers 

Serves two to three. 

2 Tbs. drained nonpareil capers 
2 Tbs. olive oil 

1 lb. thin chicken breast cutlets (see 

From Our Test Kitchen, p. 71) 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

V2 cup homemade or low-salt canned 
chicken broth 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
Vi tsp. honey 

2 Tbs. cold unsalted butter, cut into 
3 pieces 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

Rinse the capers and pat them dry with 
paper towels. Heat the oil in a 1 0-inch non- 
stick skillet over medium-high heat. When 
the oil is hot, add the capers and stir-fry 
until most of them open like flowers and 
become crisp and slightly brown, 30 to 
60 seconds. Remove the skillet from the 
heat and transfer the capers to a dry paper 
towel with a soupspoon, tilting each spoon- 
ful against the side of the pan to let excess 
oil drain back into the pan. 

Season the chicken cutlets with salt 
and pepper. Heat the skillet over medium 
high and saute the cutlets in batches until 
golden brown and just cooked through, 1 to 

2 minutes per side. Transfer the cooked 
chicken to a plate and cover to keep warm. 

With the pan still over medium-high heat, 
add the garlic and saute until lightly golden, 
about 30 seconds. Add the broth and 
scrape the pan bottom with a wooden spoon 
to dissolve any browned bits. Boil the broth 
until it's reduced by about half. Stir in the 
lemon juice and honey. Off the heat, add the 
butter and swirl the pan until the butter melts 
and thickens the sauce. Stir in the parsley 
and about half of the capers. Adjust the salt 
and pepper, if needed. Spoon the sauce 
over the chicken, scatter the remaining 
capers over it, and serve. 
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Spanish Braised Spinach with Chickpeas 

Serves six as a side dish. 



3 Tbs. olive oil 

3 slices bacon (about 2 oz.) 

6 cloves garlic, 3 whole and 
3 chopped medium fine 

6 slices ( 1 /4-inch thick) 
baguette or crusty 
country bread (about 
1 1 / 2 oz. total) 

V2 tsp. ground cumin 

V4 tsp. paprika 

20 oz. fresh spinach, 
stemmed, washed, 
drained, and coarsely 
chopped 

1 can (I5V2 ounces) chick- 
peas, rinsed and drained 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

1 Tbs. sherry vinegar or 
another wine vinegar 

In a large, straight-sided 
skillet, heat the olive oil over 
medium heat and add the 
bacon. Cook, flipping occa- 
sionally, until the bacon is 
golden and crisp, 6 to 
8 minutes. Transfer to a 
plate lined with paper 
towels. Add the 3 whole 
cloves of garlic and the 
bread to the pan and saute 
until the garlic is tender and 
golden and the bread is 
deep golden brown on both 
sides, 4 to 5 minutes. Using 
tongs or a slotted spoon, 
transfer the whole garlic 
cloves and 4 of the toasts 
to a mortar (or a small food 
processor). Set aside the 



remaining 2 slices of toast 
on a paper towel. 

To the same skillet, add 
the 3 cloves chopped gar- 
lic, the cumin, and the pap- 
rika. Cook, stirring, until 
fragrant and the garlic be- 
gins to brown, 1 5 to 
30 seconds. Increase the 
heat to medium high and 
immediately begin adding 
the spinach in batches, stir- 
ring to wilt. When all the 
spinach is in the pan, add 
the chickpeas, 1 cup water, 

1 tsp. salt, and several 
grinds of black pepper. 
Bring to a simmer. 

Meanwhile, mash the 
bread slices and garlic in 
the mortar or process in the 
processor (don't mash the 

2 reserved bread slices) 
with the vinegar and 1 to 
2 Tbs. water until pureed. 

Stir the mashed bread 
mixture into the spinach, 
lower the heat to medium, 
and simmer until the liquid 
has reduced almost com- 
pletely but the spinach is 
still moist, about 1 min- 
utes. Crumble the bacon 
and stir it in. Taste and add 
more salt or vinegar if 
needed. Crumble the re- 
served toast over the 
spinach. Serve hot or warm. 



Crisp Cod with Soy-Ginger 
Dipping Sauce 

Serves four. 



1 V2 Tbs. grated fresh 
ginger 

Vz cup soy sauce 

1 Tbs. rice vinegar 

4 scallions(white and 
green parts), thinly 
sliced (about V2 cup) 

IV2 lb. cod fillet (or any 
other mild, firm white- 
fleshed fish), cut into 
four 6-oz. pieces 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

V2 cup flour for dredging 

4 egg whites 

1 large clove garlic, 
minced 

2 small fresh red chiles (or 

1 fresh jalapeno), cored, 
seeded, and minced 
2 Tbs. canola or peanut oil 
1 lime, cut into 8 wedges 

In a small bowl, mix 1 Tbs. 
of the ginger, the soy 
sauce, vinegar, 2 Tbs. 
water, and about a quarter 
of the scallions. Set the 
dipping sauce aside. 

Rinse the cod and pat 
dry it with paper towels. 
Season both sides lightly 
with salt and pepper. Put 
the flour in a shallow bowl. 
Put the egg whites in a 
medium bowl and whisk 
until a thick foam forms on 
the surface. To the egg 
whites, add the garlic, 
chiles, and the remaining 



ginger and scallions and 
mix well. 

Heat the oil in a large 
nonstick skillet over 
medium heat. Dredge each 
piece of cod on both sides 
first in the flour and then in 
the egg whites, using your 
hands to press the scal- 
lions and chiles onto the 
fish. Transfer to a plate. 

When the oil is hot (it 
will bubble if you put a 
scallion ring in it), add the 
cod, spacing the pieces 
evenly (you may have to 
cook them in two batches), 
and raise the heat to 
medium high. Turn the fish 
over after 3 minutes. Re- 
duce the heat to medium 
and cook until the fish is 
firm to the touch and flakes 
apart easily when pierced 
with a fork, about another 
4 minutes. Serve immedi- 
ately with the dipping 
sauce and the lime wedges 
on the side. 

Serving suggestion: 

Serve with white rice and 
spinach sauteed with gar- 
lic, or with brothy soba 
noodles. 



o 



o 



o 
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Stir-Fried Shrimp with Spinach 
& Peanut Noodles 

Serves three to four. 



Kosher salt 

V4 cup smooth peanut butter 
1-inch chunk fresh ginger 

(about V2 oz.), peeled and 

thinly sliced 
2 Tbs. soy sauce 
1 Tbs. rice vinegar 
V4 tsp. chile paste or hot sauce 
1 Tbs. vegetable oil 
1 lb. large shrimp (21 to25 per 

lb.), peeled and deveined 
1 clove garlic, thinly sliced 

9 oz. fresh Chinese egg 
noodles (or 8 oz. dried 
spaghetti) 

10 oz. fresh spinach, thick 
stems removed, large 
leaves torn in half, washed, 
and dried 

Green part of 1 scallion, thinly 
sliced (about 1 Tbs.) 

Bring a large pot of salted 
water to a boil. Meanwhile, in 
a mini chopper or a small food 
processor, combine the peanut 
butter, ginger, soy sauce, rice 
vinegar, chile paste, and 1 tea- 
spoon of the oil. Process, 
scraping the sides as needed, 
until mostly smooth. 

Heat the remaining 2 tea- 
spoons oil in a large skillet over 
medium-high heat. When the 

011 is very hot (it should be 
shimmering), add the shrimp 
and stir frequently until the 
shrimp start to look pink on 



both sides and opaque in the 
middle, 2 to 4 minutes. Trans- 
fer to a large bowl. Reduce the 
heat to medium, add the garlic 
and cook until softened and 
lightly golden, about 30 to 
60 seconds. Pour Vi cup water 
into the pan and stir to loosen 
any browned bits on the 
bottom of the pan. Pour the 
water and the garlic into the 
peanut butter puree and pro- 
cess to blend until smooth. 

Cook the noodles in the boil- 
ing water until just tender, 3 to 
5 minutes (if using dried pasta, 
see the package for cooking 
times). Stir in the spinach and 
blanch until it softens, about 
30 seconds. Drain the noodles 
and spinach and transfer to the 
bowl with the shrimp. Pour the 
sauce overthe noodles and 
toss. Garnish with the scallion 
and serve immediately. 



Look for fresh 



egg noodles in the 
produce section of 
the supermarket 
near the tofu and 
egg roll wrappers. 





Chocolate French Toast Sandwiches 

Serves four as dessert or part of a brunch. 

4 slices white sandwich bread (like Pepperidge 
Farm sandwich bread), fresh or slightly stale 

1 V2 to 2 oz. good-quality semisweet chocolate 
(preferably from a thin bar) 

2 large eggs 

2 Tbs. granulated sugar 

V2 cup half-and-half 

1 tsp. pure vanilla extract 
V4 tsp. kosher salt 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 
Confectioners' sugar 

Cut each piece of bread into four triangles by 
slicing diagonally. Cut or break the chocolate into 
8 pieces, roughly the same triangle shape as the 
bread pieces but slightly smaller by at least Va inch 
all the way around. 

In a medium bowl, vigorously whisk together 
the eggs and sugar until well combined. Add the 
half-and-half, vanilla, and salt and whisk until com- 
bined. Put the bread pieces in the bowl and press 
down gently to make sure they're all soaked. 

Heat 1 Tbs. of the butter in a medium nonstick 
skillet over medium heat. When the butter is melted 
and sizzling, add half of the bread pieces in one 
layer, leaving a little space between each. Cook 
until nicely browned, about 2 minutes. Turn each 
piece over with a spatula and cook until the other 
side is nicely browned, 1 V2 to 2 minutes. Transfer 
the bread pieces to a plate lined with paper towels 
and take the skillet off the heat. Put a triangle of 
chocolate on half of the bread pieces, and top each 
with another piece of bread (save the best-looking 
pieces for the tops). Let them sit while you return 
the pan to the heat, melt the remaining 1 Tbs. 
butter, cook the remaining bread, and fill it with the 
remaining chocolate. When all the chocolate sand- 
wiches are made, arrange two, overlapping slightly, 
on each of four plates. Sprinkle the confectioners' 
sugar generously over all and serve warm. 



Seared Strip Steak with 
Lemony Couscous Tabbouleh 

Serves four. 



6 Tbs. couscous 

6 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt 

2 New York strip steaks (or 

loin steaks), each 1 inch 
thick (about 1V 2 lb. total) 
Freshly ground black 
pepper 

1 tsp. ground cumin 

1 V2 tsp. chopped fresh 
thyme 

3 Tbs. chopped fresh mint 

3 ripe plum tomatoes, cored 
and cut into VHnch dice 
(about 1 V2 cups) 

2 cups loosely packed 

chopped fresh flat-leaf 
parsley (from about 
2 large bunches) 

4 scallions (white and 
green parts), thinly sliced 
(about V2 cup) 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice; 

more if needed 
Warmed pita bread, cut 

into wedges 

Heat the oven to 400°F. 

In a small saucepan over 
medium heat, bring V2 cup 
water to a boil. Remove 
from the heat, add the cous- 
cous, 1 Tbs. of the olive oil, 
and V4 tsp. salt. Stir well, 
cover the pan, and let sit for 

5 minutes. Fluff the cous- 
cous with a fork and spread 
on a large plate to cool. 

Meanwhile, season the 
steaks on all sides with 
1 Vi tsp. salt and a few gen- 
erous twists of pepper. In a 
small bowl, mix the cumin, 



thyme, and 1 Tbs. of the mint 
and rub all over the steaks. 

In a large bowl, season 
the tomatoes with 1 tsp. salt 
and a few generous grinds 
of black pepper. Add the 
couscous, parsley, scal- 
lions, and 1 Tbs. of the mint 
and toss. In a small bowl, 
whisk together the lemon 
juice and 3 Tbs. of the olive 
oil. Add to the couscous 
mixture and toss well. Taste 
and add more lemon juice 
if needed. 

Heat a large cast-iron 
pan or a large, heavy oven- 
proof skillet over medium- 
high heat. When the pan is 
very hot (water spattered 
over the pan will immedi- 
ately evaporate), add the 
remaining 2 Tbs. oil and the 
steaks; sear, moving them 
only to flip, for 2 minutes on 
each side. Put the skillet in 
the oven and cook for about 
5 minutes for medium rare. 
Transfer the steaks to a 
carving board and let them 
rest for 5 minutes before 
slicing them into thin strips. 
Sprinkle with the remaining 
1 Tbs. mint and serve with 
the tabbouleh and pieces of 
warmed pita bread. 



Potato, Asparagus 
& Fennel Ragout 

Serves two to three as a main course. 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 small onion, sliced into wedges about 

VHnch thick at the widest point 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 lb. thick asparagus, bottoms trimmed, 

spears cut into 2-inch pieces 

1 large bulb fresh fennel (about 1 lb.), 
fibrous outer layer removed, cored, and 
cut into 1 /4-inch dice 

10 oz. red-skinned potatoes (about 
2 medium), scrubbed and cut into VHnch 
chunks 

2 cups homemade or low-salt canned 
chicken broth 

1 Tbs. heavy cream 

2 tsp. Dijon mustard 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh dill or flat-leaf parsley 
V2 lemon 

Heat the oil over medium-high heat in a large 
saucepan or a small Dutch oven. Add the 
onion, along with a few pinches of salt and a 
few grinds of pepper. Cook, stirring frequently, 
until the onion softens and starts to turn 
golden, about 5 minutes. Add the asparagus, 
fennel, and potatoes to the pot, along with a 
few more pinches of salt and pepper. Cook, 
stirring, until the vegetables are well coated 
with oil and the asparagus 
has turned bright green, 
2 to 3 minutes. Add the 
chicken broth, raise the 
heat to high, and cover the 
pot. When it comes to a 
boil, reduce the heat to 
medium and keep the 
broth at a lively simmer. 
Cook, covered, until the 
potatoes are tender, 7 to 
1 minutes. Stir in the 
cream, mustard, dill or 
parsley, and a squeeze or 
two of lemon juice. Adjust 
the seasonings and serve. 



tips 



You can use thin 
asparagus instead 
of thick, but add it 
5 minutes after 
you've added the 
fennel and potatoes. 

If you like, top the 
ragout with a dollop 
of cremefraTche or 
sour cream and 
more chopped dill 
or parsley. 



